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Tue Enp anp Aim or THE PRESENT SysTEM OF 
FemMALE EpvucatTion. 


Coutp an inhabitant of another planet turn his eyes from his 
own little sphere, and fix them steadily upon us; could he re- 
gard this world in the solemn relation whichit bears to a Future, 
and Time in the momentous connexion which it sustains to 
Eternity ; could he look in upon the hidden depths of the im- 
mortal soul, exploring its unrevealed mysteries ; could he cal- 
culate the awful disproportion between the spiritual and the 
sensual, the ethereal and the material ; could he understand ful- 
ly the wonderful nature of that wonderful spark which God has 
implanted within the human breast, and which may flicker and 
flicker through endless ages of eternity, but may never be ex- 
tinguished;—would he not, when he looked abroad over the 
world, expect to find man cherishing, directing, and fitting for 
a higher state of existence, that undying mind which is destined 
to live forever and ever—either in the splendor of eternal glory, 
or in the darkness of imperishable despair? Would he not ex- 
pect to see the whole course of his education, in this fleeting 
life, have a direct and powerful tendency to purify, exalt, and 
refine the soul? To carry it onward towards perfection with 
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a resistless impetus—and by constant applications to the heart 
and conscience, to prepare it for its wonderful and lofty destiny? 
Would he not, at least, if he could discover nothing bearing a 
direct relation to the momentous fact, that man is immortal,— 
would he not, at least, we say, expect to find a practical ac- 
knowledgment of it in his conduct? And would his expecta- 
tions begratified ? If we look around us, at our common schools, 
our high schools, our colleges, our seminaries of learning, our 
female institutes, what must be our answer ? Do not the mass 
of our young men treasure up stores of knowledge, for the simple 
and almost sole purpose of gaining a fortune, or of acquiring 
the fame and distinction always awarded to learning ? Do not 
the mass of our young women go through a long series of pre- 
parations, during the first seventeen or eighteen years of their 
lives, to make themselves admired and courted; to display 
their beauty, accomplishments, and superficial acquirements, 
before an admiring community? Do not the mass of our in- 
structers of female children and youth act as if they believed 
the Koran God’s oracle, and its theory, that women have no 
souls, sacred truth? 

It shall be our endeavor to prove that they do. That the 
whole sum and substance, aim and end of the present course 
of female education, is comprised in the little word display. 
It is not our intention to exaggerate facts, nor to draw an over- 
strained picture, in order to render it striking. Simple, una- 
dorned truth, shall be our undeviating aim, and for the honor 
of our country, for the honor of the world, we shail dress it 
in its best possible colors. Let us then inquire seriously and 
rationally, whether the existing system of female education is 
such as it should be ; and in order to obtain a serious and ra- 
tional answer, let us look at incontrovertible facts. We will 
not examine the worst side of the picture, nor take one of our 
most superficially educated females for an example. We 
will, in order to be impartial, and to array truth in its 
brightest colors, as we have promised, trace the conrse of 
education for our most cultivated women, and see what the 
aim, the tendency, the result, must naturally be. 

A parent places his daughter at a seminary in which he re- 
poses unlimited confidence, expecting that her education will 
be completed under the supervision of competent and faithful 
teachers; hoping that she will learn everything which it is ne- 
cessary fora woman to know. If she isa child, she begins with 
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the common branches of education, and goes through her 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, History, &c., perhaps, 
thoroughly; but it is rarely the case that her young mind is not 
crowded with too much and too strong food for her tender 
years and capacity. However, she gets through this first grade 
of her education, safely, at least, apparently so, although it may 
be with injury both to her physical and mental system. The 
question with her instructers, then is, ‘ What shall we learn 
her, which will be most useful to her in rendering herself at- 
tractive ? Her mind must be cultivated, or she will not, cannot be 
permanently so. It is not necessary, however, nor perhaps proper 
that her knowledge should be deep, or very extensive. The mass 
of the world are better satisfied with general information, and a 
graceful adaptation of it to circumstances, than with profound 
erudition. She must learn something of intellectual, moral, and 
natural Philosophy, understand the outlines of Astronomy, and 
of Chemistry, a little of Geometry, of Rhetoric, and of Logic, 
the general and important facts of History, enough of Latin to 
profess a knowledge thereof, enough of French to translate and 
pronounce,’ (the latter of which is generally high-handed mur- 
der) ‘ about as much of Italian; music, painting, and drawing,’ 
(taste or no taste,) ‘ needle-work, dancing, how to enter a room, 
to nod, to smile, and to curtesy: besides which, she must have 
some general acquaintance with fashionable literature, the pop- 
ular novelists, poets and editors of the day, together with many 
little et ceteras which we will not stop to mention; and then she 
will be ready to emerge in the world, and be called an accom- 
plished, elegant and cultivated woman.’ 

Now, we do not intend to say, that if all these pursuits were 
attended to thoroughly, and with an undivided mind, such an 
education would aot be sufficient. But when we bear in mind, 
how rarely it is the case that any woman spends more than the 
first seventeen or eighteen years of her life, in hard study, we 
must see, at a glance, how impossible it is that her knowledge of 
the sciences we have enumerated, should be profound. If she 
occupied twenty-five or thirty years in mental labor, she could 
hardly accomplish it. Ifthe female in question, had omitted 
the French, Italian, music, painting, drawing, dancing, and em- 
ployed the time consumed in the acquisition of the above lan- 
guages, in strengthening the mind, and elevating the under- 
standing, by learning the ancient languages, thus obtaining an 
opportunity to drink in the grandeur of the Iliad and the Adneid, 
in their pristine vigor and dignity, as well as to understand more 
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fully, and appreciate more highly, the sublime beauties of the 
Bible,—that occupied in acquiring the accomplishments of 
music, drawing, and painting, (if there were little taste) in be- 
coming more thoroughly, and deeply versed in the wonders of 
Astronomy, the depths of Geometry, and the mysteries of the 
human frame and mind;—that wasted, we had almost said, in 
training the feet to perform the evolutions of the dance, in so 
doing preparing in after-life to inhale the pestilential and pent 
up air of the ball-room, and listen to the sublime witchery of 
the sublimer violin; and thus by an intense and over excite- 
ment, by a wearying and enervating of the bodily functions, 
and by the madness of plunging from an excessively rarified 
atmosphere, to the cold, frosty, stinging nights of a northern 
winter, destroying the equilibrium of the bodily system, and 
breaking down the once strong bodily coustitution ;—had the 
time, we say, wasted in these preparations, been employed 
in jumping about in the open fields, drinking in the delicious 
air of heaven, and listening to the warbling of the birds, thus 
invigorating the body for the labors of the mind, would not that 
female have been a more cultivated, a better educated woman? 
But it would be altogether unique in these times, to educate a 
young lady without learning her to dance; and as for taking the 
open fields for the exercise, why, what fashionable dame could 
think of it? There were far more real enjoyment in the thing 
to be sure. The air were much purer than in the crowded hall, 
the velvet turf much softer than the elastic floor, the fragrance 
of the fresh-blooming flowers, and new-mown hay, much more 
grateful than the costly perfumes, which impregnate the air of 
the assembly room; the beauty of nature’s livery, far greater 
than its elaborate embellishments; the singing of nature’s chor- 
isters, far sweeter than music of man’s invention.—Every thing, 
everything were more beautiful, more attractive, were it 
not for the mystic spring, and secret mover within, the passion 
for display. 

But let us trace the female in question still farther. After 
this completion of her education, as it is called, she returns to 
her father’s mansion.—Her fond parents receive her with open 
arms, and shower upon her encomiums for her proficiency in her 
studies. She now lays aside all her books, with the exception 
of the magazines, popular works of the day, &c., and enters 
upon the vast arena of the world, her heart beating high with 
hope, and her spirits elastic with joyous expectation. And 
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now, as she has all her life time been practically taught, that 
the cultivation of her mind was not for the sake of a cultivated 
mind itself, and for the pure and lofty pleasures which flow from it, 
but for quite another purpose, her misguided parents still con- 
tinue the lesson, and lead her, by example, if not by precept, 
to square and divses her conduct towards the world, by the 
rule to render herself attractive and pleasing to all, more espe- 
cially to the other sex. She may be a woman of matured un- 
derstanding, of fine sense; but is it strange that she should fall 
in with the opinions of her parents, her teachers, her elders, and 
superiors? Is it strange that she should suffer herself to be carri- 
ed along by the resistless current in which they have placed her? 
That she should follow in the path which they have marked out 
for her? Surely not. It can hardly be called her fault that she is 
wrong in this respect. At least, those who have guided her 
young footsteps, must bear far the heaviest weight of respon- 
sibility. It must be a woman of energy and vigor of character, 
of undaunted moral heroism, who could resolutely set herself 
against this powerful tide, and counteract its influence. 

She then goes on seeking to render herself attractive, and 
admired—and succeeds—is called ‘a fine wornan,’ ‘ a splendid 
woman,’ ‘a woman of cultivated mind,’ &c., makes many con- 
quests; and finally, to wind up her gay career, accomplishes 
what she has been assiduously taught to consider the goal of all 
her exertions, the climax of human happiness, the ‘ conclusion 
of the whole matter,’ is married. Instead of mixing more in 
the world, of exerting her influence farther and wider, of set- 
ting a purer, higher, more excellent example, of extending, en- 
larging and adorning her sphere of usefulness, of becoming a 
greater ornament to society, and endeavoring more arduously 
to improve and refine it, as every woman should do,—she re- 
tires behind the curtain, shuts the world from her view, seeks 
no longer to please, to fascinate, or to endear,—shrinks into 
nothingness, and makes her home that sacred, that hallowed 
place, her sepulchre. She, in effect, des to all but her own 
family ; SO, if the world were composed of this class of married 
women, it would be but one vast hermitage, one drear abode 
of solitude and darkness. But it is hardly her fault that she 
does this. She does not know that she ought to do otherwise 
or be anything but a speck, a mote, an idle, inefficient instru- 
ment of music, when her strings are touched to give forth har- 
mony, but when they are still to sink into silence. How 
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should she know it? She has never been taught that her life 
should be spent in usefulness, and constantly increasing in its 
purity of example. Her parents and instructers have told her 
no such thing. On the contrary, it has been instilled into her 
from infancy to childhood, and from childhood to youth, that 
the end and aim of her life is to be admired, and loved; and 
that when she accomplished that aim, she may sit down con- 
tented, and drag out the remainder of her days without any 
object, torpidly, listlessly devoting herself to the attainment of 
ease and passive happiness. It is true, she may if she pleases 
make it the object of her life to retain the affections of her 
husband, or fulfil the duties which will devolve upon her; but 
it is gust as she pleases. She has reached the goal, secured 
the prize—finished her work! she may do as she likes about 
any farther exertion. 

Now, we ask, if this is an exaggerated picture? Our con- 
sciences must answer. We would not be understood to say 
that it is universally true with regard to our countrywomen.* 
By no means. We trust there are many, very many of the 
females of our land, who rise proudly above even the over- 
whelming influence of early education. But we mean to say 
that such is the natural, and unless counteracted by a sense of 
the lofty and the ennobling within, the inevitable tendency of 
the present system of female education; and we would appeal 
to the understanding and observation of every American citi- 
zen, and ask, Is it not so? We would appeal to every woman 
of enlightened mind, who ought to arise, and throw off the 
shackles of her education, and ask, Is it not so? And if every 
understanding man and enlightened woman in our country 
could answer, we are confident the land would re-echo with 
their affirmatives. 

We are aware that this subject of female education is one 
which has been much and frequently agitated. We are aware, 
too, that it is almost impossible to say anything upon it, which 
has not been already said, and consequently almost impossible 
to attract or interest the mass of the community. ‘There is 
such a quenchless hankering abroad, after something new, that this 
hackneyed theme has lost all its charm and power. But though we 


* We designate owr countryzcomen in particular, not because we suppose 
these deficiencies in education to pertain more especially to them, than to 
the females of any other land, but simply, because we are unauthorised by 
observation to extend our remarks farther. 
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have had ‘ line upon line, and precept upon precept,’ dispensed 
almost daily to us, although the press has groaned with the 
multitude and frequency of the instructions which have been 
reiteratedly vouchsafed to us, although admonitions and warn- 
ings have been sounding from childhood in our ears, we ask, 
do we improve? For one, our conscience answers, Wo. We 
do not mean that the scope of a woman’s education has not 
been enlarged, and the sciences it is thought necessary for her 
to acquire, increased, since the days of our mothers. Such 
has undoubtedly been the case. But we mean, that the educa- 
tion of females is still superficial, and that the goal which is 
placed before them, is nothing more or less than display. We 
wonder what American woman can tell you promptly and cor- 
rectly, the minutie of her own country’s history: none. She 
can probably give you a general sketch, tell you the names of 
the principal generals, battles, victories, and defeats, and her 
bosom may swell as proudly as any one’s, as she recounts the 
tale; but be careful that you descend to no minutie, ask her 
no particulars, or her cheek will be mantled with crimson. We 
wonder, too, where is the woman who has been educated pro- 
foundly in Geometry, Astronomy, or other difficult sciences. 
We doubt even, if there isa female in our boastedly enlightened 
land who can tell you the formation of her own frame. We 
are well aware how utterly useless such information is generally 
supposed to be; but for our own part, we confidently expect 
the time will arrive, sooner or later, when no woman’s education 
will be complete without it. 

We know it will be said that the education of a female can- 
not embrace everything. We admit it. But we ask, if a wo- 
man lives to the age of seventy, or even sixty, if she cannot 
know a thousand, thousand times more than she really does? 
We do not mean to say that she should be kept under the su- 
pervision of instructers all her life-time. No such thing: but 
she should be constantly learning; her mind should be contin- 
ually enlarging, and expanding, and grasping after more. Day 
after day, and hour after hour, she should be acquiring some- 
thing new, laboring more vigilantly in the ‘ forge and working- 
house of thought,’ and exalting and refining the immortal prin- 
ciple implanted within her. 

But where is the woman who thinks she can learn anything, 
unless it be from ‘ Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife,’ or something 
similar, if she happens to be married? Why, she would think 
it were a criminal neglect of her family to attempt it. But it 
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need not be. Experience teaches us that with a proper division 
of our time, we can accomplish almost everything.’ Isabella 
Graham, who employed much of her life in visiting the sick 
and poor, besides mantaining, by her own exertions, herself and 
a large family, had no more time than the fashionable lady who 
lolls all day at her toilet, and drags out the evening at a ball. 

Benjamin Franklin, who did so much in the course of his 
life, and benefited the world to so measureless an extent, had 
no more time than the merchant who can only cease his sordid 
labors long enough to swallow his food, and flatters himself 
that want of time,is a fine excuse for not improving the waste 
and noxious wilderness of his mind. 

John Howard, whose name is one ofthe noblest which adorn 
the annals of benevolence and virtue, and who accomplished an 
infinitely greater amount of good than a thousand ordinary men 
cou'd do, had no more time than the passive philanthropist of 
feeling who sits down, folding his hands, despairing because 
there is such a vast and boundless field of action before him; 
and therefore wholly neglecting that field. Sorrowing because 
there is so much to do, and therefore doing nothing at all. 

In short, there is time for everything. Our heavenly Father 
is not partial in his distribution of so invaluable a treasure. We 
might well repine if he were. But he bestows it alike on the 
good and the evil, the just and the unjust, on those who fear 
Him and those who despise Him. So much is this the case, 
that we are unwilling to believe there exists a woman or a 
huinan being in good health, who cannot find time to devote to 
hard study. Suppose a female live to the age of seventy, and 
have two years given her in which to acquire every science, or 
department of knowledge that she wishes. At that age she 
would be possessed of thirty-five such departments, and thorough- 
ly so; a better education than most females can boast. We are 
aware that such a person must be exempt from the ordinary 
infirmities of old age, and from many other ills common to hu- 
manity, and consequently, perhaps the calculation is not per- 
fectiy just. 

The idea that a woman’s education is finished when she leaves 
school, or even when she leaves girlhood, is a fatal one to all 
cultivation and improvement. One which gives the death blow 
to everything like intellectual advancement. The sooner it is 
eradicated, the better. 

We know this very remark has been made a thousand times, 
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and by a thousand persons ; and yet we also know that there 
is just as much need of it as ever. Many of our females, it is 
true, see the errors of others, and feel the preposterousness of 
relinquishing mental labor when the restraints of education are 
withdrawn. They wisely resolve to continue their intellectual 
exertions as long as possible, and they keep their resolution. 

They do in reality continue them. But what are those exer- 
tions ? Why, the perusal, now and then, of a metaphysical 
book, oftener of travels and histories, and still oftener, of en- 
tertaining fictions. Very seldom do their lofty resolutions pro- 
duce any greater results ; and as long as such a state of things 
exists, we repeat it, there is just as much need of the above ad- 
monition, hackneyed as it is, as ever. 

Females ought to be aware that they are possessed of an in- 
valuable privilege which many of the other sex are denied — 
that of educating themselves. The generality of American 
men are emphatically men of business, and although they are 
not obliged to devote all the faculties of their souls, all the re- 
sources of their minds, and all the energies of their bodies, so 
intensely, devotedly, and untiringly to their secular employments, 
as they do, still it must be conceded that they possess, and 
ought to possess less leisure for intellectual cultivation than the 
female part of the community. Therefore, we will venture to 
say, that almost any woman who pleases, can have as good an 
education at fifty, as almost any liberally educated man. For 
the simple reason that the education of our business men nearly 
ceases at the age of twenty, or at any age when they escape 
from college. If this is a fact, it is a fact which should be 
treasured up, and remembered, and richly valued by every wo- 
man breathing. 

But light literature is gll that is esteemed necessary for a fe- 
male to be acquainted with, in these days. So much is this 
the case, that it seems almost masculine for a woman to be 
thoroughly educated. So much so, too, that even some intel- 
ligent and intellectual men ridicule the idea of a ‘ learned wo- 
man.’ There are horrors in the name, it is true, and simply be- 
cause it has been perverted, and misapplied. But, divesting it 
of distortion and false colors, and throwing aside prejudice, we 
should be glad to know if there is really anything in a learned 
woman to ridicule. We should be glad to know if it is ridicu- 
lous to cultivate and adorn the mind, the wonderful, mysteri- 
ous, beautiful perennial within. Ridiculous to fan the latent 
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t spark which an Almighty hand has implanted within the human 
Bi breast, into a vivid flame, and feed, increase, and enlarge that 
flame, until its intensity and brilliancy shall ally it to the u.inds 
: of angels and of spirits? Ridiculous to rear, foster, and elevate 
4 that little spark for another world? Ridiculous to make pre- 
q paration for meeting the cares, duties, sufferings, vicissitudes and 
y misfortunes of life, by strengthening and invigorating the foun- 
tain head, the secret mover of all our actions, from the constant 
succession of petty events which linger around our daily paths 
to the lofty and heroic achievements which elevate the nature of 
man, and fling a supernatural splendor around his character? 
Ridiculous to purify and enrich that exquisite well-spring of 
happiness, and to put in motion those curious springs of acuion? 
And to put them in motion properly, and direct them rightly, 
and give them their true, and just tendency, and make them 
aim at lofty, right, and good results? We should be glad 
to know for what other purpose this immortal principle was 
implanted in the human breast. Why it was made cap ble of 
such vast and measureless extension. Capable of taking in, 
i and retaining so vast and measureless stores. We should be 
glad to know, too, if the Deity did not know what He was 
about, when He formed the mind of woman. If He did know, 
then, He evidently meant it to be improved, refined, and culti- 
vated, and those who neglect to execute the benevolent design 
of their Creator, with their eyes open, frustrate the whole end, 
and aim of their being, the whole object of their existence, the 
whole purpose of their formation, and are heaping upon them- 
selves a vast complication of guilt which cannot be atoned for. 
And those who ridicule the idea of female cultivation, are in 
fact ridiculing their Maker, and the sooner they become aware 
of their blasphemy the better. 

We should be g'ad to know, too, not only if we are not 
bound to cultivate the undying mind which our Maker has given 
us, but if it is our whole duty, if it is discharging all our solemn 
obligations to God, to society, to our children, and to ourselves, 
merely to cultivate the surface, the outside, the foreground, if y' 
we may so speak, of that undying mind. To be satisfied p 
merely with an external gloss and polish, or with a superficial 
culture, while, deep within, all is waste and barren and rough. 

But it is high time that we return to our original subject and 
in noticing it again, we will place folly and inexpediency out 
of the question, and bringing the subject home to our conscien- 
ces, make the plain inquiry of every parent, and every teach- 
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er, ‘Is it right to educate your daughters and your pupils merely 
for display: * Perhaps a little more explanation of our meaning 
in making use of the word display, will, however, first be ne- 
cessary, and we will endeavor to be explicit, We mean not that 
the generality of our females are taught, barely accomplishments 
or pleasing externals. We would not be so unjust as to under- 
value the advantages of education which we really possess. 
We know that they have been constantly improving, and have 
reached a state of excellence which has never before been at- 
tained. But we mean that female children are generally practi- 
cally taught that their education, whether external or internal, 
whether superficial or profound, is merely for the purpose of 
redering themselves attractive. Parents, even those who sustain 
the sacred, and awfully responsible relation of parents, are verily 
guilty. Guilty of leading their innocent children in paths which 
they should never tread. Guilty, perhaps unintentionally, but 
nevertheless, guilty of dropping a thousand heedless remarks, 
trifling in themselves, to be sure, but really and deeply inculcat- 
ing in the breasts of their children, a passion for display. 
Their boys can make the best speech, and their girls the most 
ladylike curtsey, of any children in the vicinity, and they teach 
them to show off accordingly. As if the pringiple of vanity 
were not sufficiently strong in their tiny bosoms, without culti- 
vating and nourishing it !—Who would ever think of fostering 
a noxious weed, lest it should not grow fast enough! Would 
you not regard a man who should do so, as a madman? To 
every friend, every visiter, they must display their infantile 
wonders, and then their innocent ears are polluted with com- 
pliments and unmeaning flattery. Oh, that parents would be 
wise, and learn how deep, how broad, how sure a foundation 
such a course of conduct is creating for their child’s misery, 
not to say, ruin! Oh, that they could see and feel the cruelty 
of thus laying him open to future ridicule and contempt! But 
alas! a parent’s love is blind. 

And this course does not cease with childhood. In maturer 
years, when a young lady reaches her teens, the injudicious 
plan is still continued. Not, to be sure, in calling her a grace- 
ful curtseyer, or even a fine musician, or dancer, or any such 
thing. But in taking every opportunity to hold her up for ad- 
miration ; in exhibiting in the maternal countenance the swell- 
ings of maternal pride, and in giving vent to those swellings, 
by exclamations of pleasure bursting from her full and fond 
heart. In planting in her bosom, too, a passion (and in teach- 
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ing her a thousand little plans to make that passion practical) 
for rendering herself admired by the other sex. Yes, we say, 
in planting such a passion in her bosom; for in nine cases out 
of ten, it ts planted by the mother, the father, or the teacher, 
and we will venture to say, very rarely attains to any degree of 
maturity, without the assistance of those who ought to be 
ashamed of their employment. Many and many an instance 
has come under our own observation, where parents have as 
certainly been the ruin of their children, as that those children 
are ruined. We know a father, ay, and he is called an affec- 
tionate father, too, and a sensible, and religious man, who ad- 
vances the opinion in the presence of his adult daughters, that 
if a woman cannot obtain a good husband, she must be satisfied 
witha bad one! Nomatter,—a husband must be had, whatever 
be the quality! Suppose these daughters should marry men 
debased by intemperance, or any other dreadful crime. Could 
that unnatural father reproach them? Could they not rather 
reproach him, in all the bitterness of infuriated despair, and too 
justly accuse him of their temporal, if not their eternal ruin? 
Yet, he is an amiable man, a benevolent man ; his conscience 
would wound him if he should wrong an insect. But he can 
advance an opinion hiding such a vast weight, and accumulation 
of wickedness, with impunity. It may be said in his extenua- 
tion, that he might not mean to include immorality in his use 
of the word bad; admitted. Even then, it were a foul, abomin- 
able doctrine. 

This leads us, in passing, to notice another most ridiculous 
and wicked error of education. That of holding up single la- 
dies past the bloom of youth, as a fit subject for jest and raille- 
ry. Are not almost all children taught to laugh at ‘ Old Maids,’ 
and to dread them, of all animated things, the most? Are 
they not taught to fix certain stigmas upon the class, that in re- 
ality have no more to do with them than with married females, 
or with any other class of human beings? And this, too, by 
intelligent, cultivated, and even religious parents? And what 
is the effect upon their female children? Why, they see the 
beacon which is held up for their warning and admonition held 
up by those whom they most love, and fear, and venerate upon 
earth, and sanctioned by the high and holy offices of parental 
authority, and parental fondness, and they avoid the quicksands 
which their fathers and their mothers spread out before them, 
in utterly false and exaggerated colors, perhaps by leaping into 
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the most dreadful abyss. Perhaps by consigning all their earth- 
ly happiness, all their dearest and most sacred interests to a 
hypocrite, or a deceiver, or a gross, sensual atom of humanity, 
or a fool. Poor, misguided beings! Would to God they 
might feel and realize the truth of the emphatic words of Mrs. 
Sedgwick: ‘ To be yoked, in the most intimate relation of life, 
and for life, to a person to whom you have clung to save you 
from an abyss, but whom you would not select to pass an even- 
ing with. To sucha misery there can be no end, measure, 
limit, bound.’ 

Now, we ask, if this is, as it is generally regarded, a light 
and trifling thing? No. It is a dreadful thing, and is capable 
of producing the most dreadful effects. It is capable of turning 
society into wild confusion, and horrible chaos, and of reducing 
civilized and enlightened people to hordes of barbarians. In- 
stead of teaching female youth that marriage is something 
wholly relative to this world, and wholly subservient to higher 
and more lasting interests, parents vastly, tremendously over- 
rate its importance. They forget that there is ‘ neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage in heaven,’ and therefore that the 
impossibility of its being so absolutely essential to happiness, is 
evident ; and square their instructions to their children accord- 
ingly. Teach them practically, if not theoretically, that no 
unhappiness, no forlornness of condition, is so great as that of 
an Old Maid. We are well aware that the introduction of this 
subject, usually, and it is imagined, legitimately, excites a 
smile. But we ask seriously, and we wish to be answered can- 
didly,—Js it calculated so to do? Looking at it through the 
medium of common sense, and not through that of prejudice or 
custom, we ask, Is it ludicrous? No. It is a sober, serious 
thing ; and it is vitally, intensely important to the interests of 
society, that the impious practice of ridiculing one of the most 
estimable classes of the community, should be corrected. In 
these golden times, when ‘ many of the mists of old superstitions 
are melting away in the light of a better day, ’(if we may quote 
Miss Sedgwick again) when ‘ ghost is no longer a word to con- 
jure with,’ and ‘ witches have settled down into harmless and 
unharmed old women,’ surely we ought not to ‘ despair of liv- 
ing to see the time when it shall be said of no woman breathing, 
as it has been said of such and such a lady, who escaped from 
the wreck at the eleventh hour, that she * married to die a Mrs.’ 
Why, the name of ‘Old Maid’ has been adorned by thou- 
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sands of women who have been ornaments to their sex—lights 
in the world—beacons in the path of virtue, to lure others on- 
ward in their steps. Hannah More, Jane Taylor, Maria Edge- 
worth, Harriet Martineau, Hannah Adams. Search the cata- 
logue of married women, and can you find such another con- 
stellation ? ‘ Ridicule is abashed before the majesty of such 
characters,’ 

But to return from our digression, and continue the expla- 
nation we have begun. When we say that a passion for display 
is inculcated in the breasts of young females, we do not mean 
that it is systematically taught, or taught all at once. But it is 
as effectually. It is gradually and gently insinuated into their 
unsuspecting bosoms ; and when it has once made a lodgement 
there, it rankles and corrodes, and festers until the end of life. 
It is never eradicated; nor can it be. Teachers, parents, 
brothers, friends, superiors, and elders, all unite in the work, 
and lead a young lady to suppose that she is made to be ad- 
mired and caressed, courted and fawned upon, flattered and 
played with, and then to die and be forgotten. And this is not 
all. Not only do parents, and teachers, and friends, assist in 
the work, but men who set themselves up as instructers upon 
the subject of education; men who write expressly for the 
benefit and advancement of the world, also aid in carrying for- 
ward the infernal project. Not directly, indeed, nor purposely. 
As much credit must undoubtedly be given them, for purity of 
motive, and benevolence of design, as can be given any one. 
But still they do, indisputably lend a silent, unseen, though 
powerful assistance, to this inglorious cause. There are pas- 
sages in ‘ Spurzheim upon Education,’ (and if Spurzheim will 
err, who will not?) the ‘Sermons of Fordyce,’ and the ‘ Let- 
ters of Bennet’ to females, which, we had almost said, will 
do as much harm, as the remainder of their works can do good. 
With all their learning and philosophy, they have not yet dis- 
covered one great truth, which many of inferior capacities, 
merely from the small range of daily observation, could teach 
them,—viz. That an intellectual woman can be happy and 
useful without accomplishing what they consider the aim of her 
life, or without the slightest dependence upon what they esteem 
the chief source of her pleasures. The two latter writers men- 
tioned, are, perhaps, not very grey | known or read ;—there- 
fore we shall extract only from the former. What is the ten- 
dency of such passages as the following? ‘ Let their whole 
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character be prepared for their future stations as wife and 
mother.’ Their whole character? And suppose they never 
should be so supremely happy as to fill those stations! Would 
it not have been infinitely more to their advantage, if they had 
been prepared for any lot which might befall them, and their 
characters so moulded that they should be happy and useful 
anywhere, and everywhere? 

We shall perhaps be anticipated, here, by the remark that 
the appropriate education of a female for the duties of wife 
and mother, necessarily involves her appropriate education for 
all other duties — that a good wife and mother will necessari- 
ly be a good daughter, sister, friend and teacher. It may be so. 
But, although the principle which Spurzheim advances, making 
us at liberty to assume the fact that every female will be called, 
at some future day, to fulfil the duties of a wife and a mother — 
and binding us to educate her solely for those particular duties, 
is, in our view, a wrong principle ; still, it is not so much the 
principle with which we are at war, as the tendency of his sen- 
timents. It is not so much the educating a female simply for 
the station of a wife and mother, (becanse it is in her power to 
adapt her education to any and all circumstances,) as it is the 
letting her know that such is the aim of her education; the seé- 
ting it before her as the distinct object in view. It is not so 
much the words of Spurzheim, of which we complain, as it is 
the deep-seated meaning of those words. In the one sentence 
under review, he says, in effect, to females, ‘ The whole pur- 
pose for which you exist, the whole object for which you are 
created, is to make yourselves useful as wives and mothers. 
For such, you should be educated ; to become such, you should 
strive and labor ; and as such, you should do your duty.’ This 
is the plain English of this great philosopher's reasoning. It is 
evident from the whole tenor of his work on education, that he 
would make woman a thing, not abeing. Now, we ask, if the 
tendency of such sentiments is not decidedly bad? And, com- 
ing from such a source, if they will not produce an incalculable 
amount of injury ? 

But again. ‘ Girls commonly learn only objects of seconda- 
ry importance ; and hence, when they arrive at the age of be- 
ing united to a husband,’ &c. Is this all their destination ? 

Again, ‘ On the other hand, I doubt that on account of this 
acquirement, girls become better wives, and better mothers, or 


that they will, for this reason, gain the affection of their hus- 
bands.’ 
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Once more ; and it is the only contemptible thing, perhaps, 
that Spurzheim ever said—‘ Ladies want bodily exercise, but it 
is a mistake to make them march like soldiers, since no female 
will gain the affection of a gentleman by a soldier-like manner of 
walking!’ A most conclusive reason, verily! Who can re- 
sist the convincing energy of such an appeal! There are other 
passages of a similar import, but we have already seen enough 
to create disgust, and why examine farther? 

Methinks we would give worlds, if we could ask the spirit 
of the illustrious author of these sentiments, what are his opin- 
ions now, upon the destination of the female sex. .Now, that 
he has become an inmate of that Eternity where prejudice, and 
error, and injustice flee away like the mists of the morning. 
Now, that he has seen the vanity, the nothingness, the futility 
of earthly objects, earthly scenes, and earthly relations. Now, 
that the awful realities of that unseen world, must have con- 
vinced him that woman has a destiny higher, purer, more en- 
nobling and exalted, than any which he assigned them upon 
earth. We would give worlds if we could ask him if any 
female spirits surround the throne of God; and if he should 
tell us that there did, methinks we should long to remind him 
that in his instructions to us, he never intimated that woman 
had a soul, or that she would not perish with the brutes and 
the flowers. If he is one of the spirits of the just made perfect 
in heaven, we would give worlds to ask him if he believes now 
that the whole education of woman should tend solely to make 
her a good wife, or a good mother. Oh! we can almost hear 
him say that such a theory is ridiculous, is impious. That the 
world of which he has been an inmate, and the chains and tram- 
mels of which he has escaped, is nothing, and absolutely less 
than nothing, compared to the measureless state of existence he 
has entered; and that the education of both man and woman 
should relate not only to the fleeting interests of Time, but also 
to the overwhelming interests of Eternity. 

We have now endeavored more fully to explain our meaning 
with relation to the existing aim of female education; and we 
come to the inquiry before mentioned, whether it be right to 
make the education of ourselves, and our children conduce to 
such results. Ist. Let us inquire if it is right in relation to this 
world. Is it right so to educate a female that she can have no 
happiness but in excitement, in a giddy round of pleasure, in at- 
tracting butterflies around her, by her artificial glare? Is it 
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right to create in her a passion for admiration, and thus if that pas- 
sion is not always gratified, fit her for uuhappiness, mortification, 
disappointment? Is it right to teach her that woman has any 
one single destination, relating merely to this world, and that 
all her education must be squared and directed, and brought 
to bear upon her character, accordingly? Suppose she 
accomplishes what you have taught her to consider her 
highest good, and placed before her as the goal of all her intel- 
lectual exertions. Will she find any asylum in marriage for a 
superficial education? Any satisfaction there, for her all-en 
grossing passion for display? Even admitting that she has been 
taught to perform the mere duties of a wife and mother, (and 
we would by no means undervalue them,) upon which Spurz- 
heim places so much stress,—if her education is deficient in 
other respects, if her mind has not the culture and refinement 
which her parents were in duty bound to bestow upon it, — will 
she not lament it every day? Will she not wish for purer, 
more abiding, and more invigorating pleasures than aught ex- 
ternal can bestow? And will she not look back, in the bitter- 
ness of her soul, upon her past years, and her past oppor- 
tunities of improvement, and long for them to roll over her 
again? And may she not justly, too justly ascribe all her 
wretchedness, her weariness, her satiety of soul, to her parents, 
and her teachers? ‘To those who pointed out the path for her, 
and told her that it was pleasant, and full of flowers and music 
and delicious sweets; and then gently led her along in that 
path? And suppose she fails in accomplishing the object and 
final result of all her cares and labors, which you have placed 
before her. You have taught her to regard such a fate as the 
greatest possible calamity which can befall her. What shall 
she now do with herself? You have not prepared her for such 
an emergency. You have not educated her to be happy with- 
out excitement, without admiration or love. You have never 
imagined that she might be an Old Maid. A thing so dreaded, 
feared, avoided. It has never entered your mind, that a 
daughter of yours could meet such a fate. And what shall she 
do, we ask? Why, she must sink into helplessness, insignifi- 
cance, nonentity. You have brought her to sucha crisis your- 
self. Will she thank you for it? You can do nothing to repair 
your error. It is irrevocably done; and you will now, if never 


before, acknowledge your cruelty to your child. 
7* 
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2d. Is it right in relation to another world? Is it right to 
limit, confine, set within bounds, that mind which we know 
will exist forever and ever, growing brighter and brighter in the 
intensity of happiness, or darker and darker in the excess of 
misery? Is it right to deny the small boon of a cultivated 
understanding to any being under our control, when we know 
that the consequences of such cultivation will extend far, far 
into the future, and may become a fruitful and vivid source of 
happiness to the disembodied spirit in heaven? If all our 
learning, refinement, depth and enlargement of mind were to 
desert us when the narrow bounds and confines of Time give 
place to an Eternity without bounds or confine, there were in- 
deed but little encouragement for the labor. But when we 
look, even with our short and dimmed vision, through the long 
and glorious vista of futurity, and are permitted to hope that 
we shall exist while ages upon ages roll on, and centuries upon 
centuries flee away, in the enjoyment of those untold treasures 
which we may accumulate upon earth, can we view them as 
trifling? It were impious. 


TO THE DEPARTED. 


‘ He has tasted, the wormwood and the gall; the bitterness of death is 
past ; cries of happiness are bursting on the soul. Why should we wish to 
fix again on earth that eye which has caught the brightness of heaven !— 
Why seek to turn back the footsteps of him whose march of eternity is 
begun.’ 


I do not wish thee back again;— 
No, sweetly rest in peace, 

Far, far from earth’s dark sorrows, 
From all its cares released. 

I do not wish thee back again;— 
Oh no, I would not say, 

Had I the power to ope the tomb, 
Loved spirit, come away. 
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But could I have bent o’er thee, 
And caught thy parting sigh, 

And watched thy passing spirit 
Soar to its rest on high: . 

Oh, could the lamp of reason 
Have lit thee on thy way, 

And thy last hours been ’lumined 
With blest Religion’s ray ! 


Those lofty hopes which cheered thee 
Through this dark vale of tears, 
When near their consummation, 
Were lost in gloomy fears; 
And wrapped in midnight darkness 
Thy care-worn spirit passed, 
And o’er thy mental vision 
A dismal cloud was cast. 


Perhaps in doubt bewildered 
Thy spirit lingered long, 
Till on thy ravished senses 
Burst forth the Seraph’s song ; 
Then to thy home in heaven, 
On angels pinions borne, 
Thou soared above the ills of time, 
And left thy child to mourn. 


But in that land of glories 
She too may have a place, 
If the heart, by nature sinful, 
Be but renewed by grace. 
May those blest truths thou taught me, 
Which were thy sure defence, 
Now o’er my chastened spirit 
A holy light dispense. 


is 


is 


Then, when the hand which formed me 
Shall beckon me away, 
I’}l join the happy band which meet 
Around the throne to pray. 
In those blest scenes of rapture 
Where no frail flow’ret dies, 
I’ll meet thee there, my father, 
In the mansions of the skies. 
Roseville Cotiage. AvGusta. 
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THE PALACE OF MIRACLES. 


BY EMMA WILLARD. 


Dovsts arose, and darkened my soul:—Why, if there is a 
God, does he not manifest himself to the senses of his intelli- 
gent creatures? 

A sudden night invested me. A form, beautiful in angelic 
radiance, broke the gloom and stood before me. ‘ Mortal! the 
Highest regards thee with pity, because thy mind, though dark 
and erring, is yet thirsting for truth. Follow me.’ ‘The angel 
touched me; my terrestrial substance changed, and as he 
mounted, I gently rose, and, enveloped ina cloud, floated with 
delight through the fields of ether. 

At length we descended, terrestrial gravity returned, and 
while the cloud was dispersing, my feet rested upon the 
rich carpet of a magnificent saloon; I looked imploringly to 
my guide. ‘Hashem,’ said he, ‘I understand thy thought; 
thou wouldst be forever free from the heavy clay, which fetters 
and confines thee to the earth; but the angel of death can alone 


give thee permanent deliverance, and invest thee with that. 


unknown sense resembling sight, by which thou wilt one day 
understand the world of spirits, and perceive the constant 
presence of the all-pervading, ever-active, and ever-bountiful 
God. But thou shalt be made to know that He is present, 
though thou seest Him not. None but He can know thy 
secret thoughts, and no other can accomplish thy secret will 
on the things around thee: yet for a season He will show thee 
his presence by this token. Whatever is within or around 
the spacious palace where we stand, will be made by him to 
minister to thee according to thy desires.’ 

While he was yet speaking, a strain of soft and tender music 
arose from a harp beside me. It was a parting song connected 
with tender recollections; and as J] had looked upon the instru- 
ment, I had involuntarily thought of its notes and wished to hear 
them, and now they came forth from the vibrating chords of 
the untouched harp in all their sweetness. Why is this? I 
asked—who has moved these unintelligent strings responsive to 
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my will. ‘ Itis God,’ he replied. 
theo of his presence.’ 

Overpowered by deep emotions of contrition and gratitude, 
I fell prostrate; I poured forth my soul in prayer, knowing that 
God, indeed, was with me, though mine eye could not behold 
him. All day, might I have remained in this delightful trance 
of devotion, but my conductor bade me stand upon my feet. 
‘Thou hast well done,’ said he ‘to offer up thy humble adora- 
tions; but that completed, ever think how thou mayest please 
and honor Him, by following His suggestions, and acting the 
part which in His wise plans He assigns to thee.’ 

I arose,—yet ere I left the saloon of the musical instruments, 
I looked upon a majestic organ, and my fervent spirit willed an 
anthem of joyfnl praise. The keys moved, and sent forth my 
raptures in grand expressive music. 

My conductor next led me toa splendid gallery of paintings. 
Such was their exquisite exellence that for a time I was ab- 
sorbed in admiration. At length the portrait of a beautiful 
female, particularly arrested my attention. I said, It is lovely, 
and it is like her, but less exquisitely moulded; and as I mused, 
the figure of Zulema rose in my mind, and with it the wish that 
tha tit might be brought forth in painting, and placed in this 
collection. As I felt this desire | heard a sound, and, turning, 
observed in a corner of the apartment, an easel which was 
moving without a hand to its proper adjustment. A canvass 
stretched upon a frame arose and rested upon it. I knew that 
invisible power and goodness were again aiding the fulfilment of 
my wishes. When I forgot my desire in considering this, the 
work went not forward. Then I called the dear image to my 
mind, and steadily willed that it should appear upon the canvass. 
The paints commingled, the pencils moved, and soon a perfect 
likeness of my betrothed was beautifully painted before me. 
Seeing a vacant space upon the wall, I willed that the picture 
should be there—and it rose to its place. 

Happy in the satisfaction of my doubts, and delighted with 
my new powers, I desired to exercise them as would be most 
pleasing to the benignant Being from whom I derived them. 
I was careful that no act of my will should cause the mutilation 
of the beautiful palace. Looking from its windows, numbers 
appeared who were poor and helpless. I willed the gates 
to open, and they entered and found food and shelter. 

My conductor led me to a door of the palace, which looked 


‘ This is the token he gives 
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forth upon a delightfnl garden landscape; a lovely lawn that 
sloped towards a little lake was before me; a courser ready 
caparisoned was bounding in a path that wound along the fringed 
border of the lake, and lost itself among flowering shrubs and 
trees. I felt a wish to mount the animal; and the moment the 
desire was steadily formed in my mind, the noble beast moved 
towards me, and soon presented himself at my side. Becoming 
now accustomed to have every thing around me move at my 
will, and feeling a desire to behold the concealed beauties of 
the landscape, I was about to mount the horse without giving 
even a passing thought to that Being by whom he moved. 
‘ Stop!’ said the angel, ‘ the full instruction of this scene is now 
closed, and the voice which I hear, though thou canst not, bids 
me explain it to thy comprehension, and reconduct thee to the 
theatre of common life, there to await the trials and perform 
the duties of thy lot—never more distrusting that there is an 
Omniscient eye to see thee, and an Omnipotent hand to help 
thee, though thou perceivest them not. Know, then, that every 
son and daughter of Adam is instructed as thou hast been 
to know the presence, the power, and the goodness of God. 
Thou wast thyself before I brought thee hither, but thou wast 
blind to perceive it. Thy own body and limbs are the palace 
and its appurtenances. When the horse moved obedient to 
thy will it is no more a miracle than that thy own body should 
thus move; the agency of divine power is equally needful in 
both cases. When the picture rose in accordance to thy 
desire, it was because God, the great mover of all things, knew 
thy will, and caused this portion of inanimate matter should obey 
it; and whenever thine own limbs obey thy desire, this is equal- 
y Song case. And when the thought of thy mind was bodied 
orth in a picture by means of those unintelligent material 
things, what greater wonder is wrought than when the inert 
matter of thine own hand performs the same. 

‘They err who say that man isa machine. But his immortal 
soul, which is himself, dwells within a machine made by 
God, for his use, and infinitely more complicated and curious 
than any which he has power to make. ‘The mass of mankind 
know nothing of its mechanism, and yet it plays in a thousand 
parts obedient to their unenlightened wills. The harp and the 
organ obeyed thine, and thou wert forever satisfied that it was 
a present God himself who wrought to produce their sounds; 
but knowest thou not that thou hast an instrument of music 
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within thy bodily structure, a thousand times more curious than 
harp or organ? And how are all the varied tones of speech «4 
and song produced from this? Canst thou tell into what organ- 
pipe of the lungs the air must be introduced? Dost thou know 
where the chords of the glottis must be tightened and where 
relaxed? No; thou only knowest thy will to produce a certain 
sound—the sound is produced and recognized to be the one 
thou dost desire. Thine own speech or song should, then, have = 
convinced thee of the presence of an ever-active and benevolent _ 
God, as much as the sounds of the harp and organ, with which , 
thou hast been favored in the Palace of Miracles.’ 


LOVE AND TIME. 


Why ling’rest thou so slowly, sad old Time ? 
Where hast thou left thy swift and glitt’ring wing? } 
Where those sweet buds, and where those flowers of thine, 4 
Which thou wast wont with lavish hand to fling, | 
Strewing thy path with fragrance ? 


Why moves thy train of hours so wearily ? 
They who with rosy smiles once danced along i 
In quick succession bright and cheerily, 

Oh! where and why has their,glad fleetness gone, 
Leaving all melancholy ? 


Lady, reproach not Time—the spangled wing 
Which bore him swiftly on, by Love was lent : 
Hope smiling came, her opening buds to fling 
Around his path, and it was Joy who sent 

His hours with smiling fleetness. 


Then, Lady, dry that tearful eye of thine ; 
For there is one whose quick return shall bring 
Love, Ilope, and Joy—oh! swiftly then will Time 
Blithesome his course pursue on borrowed wing, 

And all be bright again. 
E.oise, 
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MRS. MARCIA VAN NESS. 


Ir ‘a brave man struggling with the storms of fate’ be one 
of the sublimest moral spectacles,—one of the most beautiful is 
that of a good, amiable, and accomplished woman, who per- 
forms her social duties according to her rank, and especially 
those of domestic life, with grace and dignity. And if a wo- 
man, to the virtues of her own sex, unites the energy of the 
other—extends her usefulness beyond the limits of her house- 
hold, and-by her example, means, and exertions, benefits a great 
community,—she becomes at once an object of public interest ; 
and the sex have a right to require that the golden list should 
be swelled by another name, to which they may point with pride 
and exultation. 

For this reason we commit to publicity the name of Mrs. 
Marcia Van Ness, careful, in speaking of her, to observe that 
simplicity which accords with her character. 

She was born on the banks of the Potomac, in the state of 
Maryland, on a large and valuable plantation, within the original 
limits of which is now embraced a great part of the American 
metropolis, and of which she, at an early age, became the sole 
heiress. Her paternal great-grandfather, emigrated from North 
Britain. Her father, David Burns, Esq., was heir at law to 
the family estate, was a civil magistrate of the country, and was 
respected and esteemed for his hospitality and other virtues. 
Her mother was of a highly respectable family of the neighbor- 
ing country, named White. The daughter was soon distin- 
guished by her sprightliness and fancy, which, when not sad- 
dened by affliction, continued to characterize her throughout life. 
When at maturity, her form, rather below the common height, 
was light and graceful ; her face, without being formally bhand- 
some, was of uncommon loveliness, with that mixture of inno- 
cence and arcliness so much admired and rarely seen ; the tout 
ensemble yielding that interesting expression which may be call- 
ed the essence of beauty; add a penetrating mind, engaging and 
unaffected manners, and the accomplishments — of an excellent 
education, and it will be admitted that in her case, virtue had 
chosen to appear in the most agreeable shape. 
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After preparatory education at the best school in Georgetown 
—where she was associated in her juvenile years with the most 
respectable of her sex and age, many of whom are now on the 
stage of life in the vicinity, and recollect with pleasure the pre- 
possessing interest of her early youth,—she was sent to Balti- 
more for the completion of her studies, and became an inmate 
in the family of the celebrated Luther Martin, Esq., a particu- 
Jar friend of her father, and then at the height of his profession- 
al fame as a jurist and an advocate. The female family of this 
gentleman consisted of his wife, a most interesting and accom- 
plished woman, and several daughters, with whom the subject of 
this memoir was a constant associate at the best boarding-school 
and in the best society in Baltimore. The habitual conversa- 
tion of Mr. Martin, then distinguished in politics as well as in 
the forum, contributed, no doubt, to fan that flame of public 
spirit which never glowed in human breast more brightly, and 
at the same time more mellowly, than in her’s, and prepared 
her to take an interest in those great public questions, in which 
we are pleased to see our fair friends more and more inclined 
to exert an influence, and take a part not inconsistent, how- 
ever, with that delicacy and those feelings which pre-eminently 
adoru the sex. 

A woman is seldom placed in a position to achieve great ac- 
tions: the more sedulously should she prepare herself, and be 
prepared by her friends, for the performance of her more ap- 
propriate duties—those sweet and tender charities of life, which, 
‘like the gentle dew of heaven,’ prove more precious to socie- 
ty, a thousand fold, than exploits, ‘ lights flashing through the 
northern sky,’ which seem meant only to be gazed at. Of 
such useless exploits there are none to offer in this sketch. No 
modern Semiramis do we attempt to present to an astonished 
and subjected world—no Elizabeth, who, by the masculine 
ambition and relentless rigor of her character acquired a fame, 
perhaps less to be envied by her own sex than by ours—no Ma- 
dame de Stael, with her affectation or reality of literary or po- 
litical greatness ; but the friends of virtue will listen to a few 
remarks illustrative of the character of one, who uniformly held 
the onward path of goodness with untiring steps, filled the meas- 
ure of her duties to overflowing, and whose actions did not 
less ‘ point the moral and adorn the tale,’ in an extensive pub- 
lic sphere, than those loftier adventures which have fallen to the 
lot of some others. 

VOL. VIII. 8 
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Miss Burns had a brother older than herself, a fine young 
man, who was successfully studying law in Mr. Martin’s office, 
at the same time that she was in his family. This young 
gentleman died before he was licensed. Soon after her return 
from Baltimore, in 1799 or 1800, to her family residence, her 
father died, leaving a widow and his daughter, then an only 
child. From her other advantages, and the splendor of her 
fortune, she soon became an object of interest and attention ; 
idolized by her mother, and universally sought and admired. 

This was about the period when the government was remov- 
ed to Washington; an event that brought with it a great influx 
of genteel society from all parts of the country, as well as from 
abroad, with which she was in the constant habit of associating. 

_ On the 9th of May, 1802, the anniversary of her birth-day, 
she was, at the age of twenty, united in wedlock to the Honor- 
able John P. Van Ness, member of congress from his native 
state, New York. Although a member of one of the ancient, 
respectable, and numerous families of that state, and, of course, 
having many strong ties and relations there, he, from the mo- 
ment of his marriage, became a resident of Washington—thus 
yielding, too, his political, to his domestic prospects : since 
which he has enjoyed the highest municipal honors which the 
political condition of the district of Columbia affords ; and is 
now one of the fathers of the place in which he thus acquired 
so valuable a stake. This choice did not fail to be gratifying 
to Mrs. Van Ness, who found in him, besides, a uniformly 
affectionate and devoted husband, a kind son to her aged 
and beloved mother. 

In the year 1803, their union was blessed with the birth of a 
daughter, the only child they ever had. She soon became every 
thing her fond parents could desire. They bestowed upon her 
the most finished education: she was the ornament and delight 
of society. ‘All the anxious feelings of a devoted mother 
prompted her to labor most assiduously to impress the mind and 
imbue the heart of her daughter, as she rose into life, with the 
solemn concerns of eternity ; and in this, with the blessing of 
God, she happily succeeded :’* and from this, as well as other 
sources, Mrs. Van Ness, during the course of twenty-years 
ensuing, derived a felicity seldom attainable on earth—seldom 
so gratefully acknowledged to the Giver of all good things. Her 


* Rey. Mr. Hawley’s funeral discourse. ~* 
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gratitude, which she was always anxious to manifest, increased 
with her prosperity, which had but one drawback—the delicate 
state of her husband’s health. But as his attacks, though severe, 
were short, and the intervals considerable, her anxieties were 
relieved, and her cares repaid by seeing him return, with re- 
newed activity, to those pursuits, no less of public utility, than 
private emolument, to which his life has been zealously devoted. 
Her chief enjoyment seemed to consist in making others share 
the blessings with which she was herself surrounded. Her 
house became the seat of an elegant hospitality, where abun- 
dance reigned without profusion, and a refined society without 
the frivolities of fashion. As a hostess, indeed, perhaps none 
was ever more agreeable and popular. But she felt herself 
called upon to act a higher and nobler part in society. The 
virtues of an enlightened piety and seeking charity were always 
predominant with her. Through the whole circle in which she 
moved, was felt the genial influence of her example and exer- 
tions. To the chosen few who enjoyed her intimacy, she gave 
a thousand proofs of the warmth, the truth, the delicacy of her 
attachment. But she widened the sphere of her affections, and 
became ‘the general friend,’ the mediator, the counsellor, of 
all within her reach. Was a work of piety or benevolence in 
contemplation? Her hand and tongue were always the fore- 
most to advance it. Inthe chamber of the mourner, at the 
bed of the sick, in the cabin of the destitute, who was always 
seen the first? From whose looks and sympathies did the 
afflicted always draw the sweetest comfort? In short, the 
strictness with which she discharged her religious and moral 
duties was almost unexampled. But all this cost her heart no 
troublesome effort. Her piety began spontaneously with love 
and reverence for her Creator, and ended in good works to- 
wards his creatures. Much of her time was appropriated to 
reading, generally books of a serious character, though occa- 
sionally relieved by those of a lighter class. Although she con- 
sidered the grave and sober duties of religion and humanity as 
pre-eminent, she was not insensible to or averse from the inno- 
cent amusements and recreations of life. She happily blended 
them, both being always made the sources or instruments of 
moral and intellectual enjoyment. A sound judgment, and a 
correct taste, equally distinguished her. Whilst she discrim- 
inated judiciously between the comparative merits of the 
moral objects of her benevolence and care, she relished physi- 
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cal beauties in a high degree ; whether it was the sublime as- 
pect of a richly variegated sky ; or the less exalted scenery of 
the lofty mountain or tremendous cataract ; or the beautiful 
tree, shrub, or flower of the forest or the valley—all were con- 
sidered by her as designed by the Creator, for the rational en- 
joyment or admiration of his creatures. A portion of her time 
was agreeably spent in directing and superintending the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and plants. There is scarcely a spot in Man- 
sion Square, that does not bear testimony of her taste and at- 
tention. Extending the same principle to the works of art, she 
exercised her taste in, and derived great pleasure from them 
also. Her house was filled with elegant specimens of the best 
masters in painting, sculpture, engraving, &c. 

_ Much of a woman’s character is developed in her treatment of 
her servants. Morning and evening she summoned the whole 
corps, and joined with them in prayer and other devout exer- 
cises. Besides providing for them liberaliy, she allowed them 
all reasonable opportunities for innocent relaxation and enjoy- 
ment, consistent with their condition. To speak of the con- 
duct and character of a wife when the husband is survivor, 
must always be a matter of much delicacy. But this much we 
must say, that a union for upwards of thirty years, in unabated 
attachment and uninterrupted harmony, between two individ- 
uals of unusual energy of character and vivacity of disposition, 
proves something more than negative merit on both sides. Her 
gentleness, be it remembered, was not a constitutional passive- 
ness of temper. It was the result of a combination of amiabili- 
ty, good sense, self-discipline, and patience. If ever, on topics 
of particular interest, there was about her a momentary appear- 
ance of abruptness or harshness of manner or expression, it 
was not characterized by rudeness or want of courtesy ; it was 
the manifest effect of a sternness of principle, and, far from be- 
ing offensive, it increased respect, without diminishing esteem. 
Mr. Hawley, in his funeral discourse upon the occasion of her 
death, justly observes, ‘her uniform candor and sincerity, her 
decision of character, her principles of independence and 
integrity, uncompromising with the least approach to vice or 
immorality, formed a combination of virtues seldom found in 
the same individual.’ 

As a mother, Mrs. Van Ness accomplished a task which 
may well be reckoned arduous—to bring up, without spoiling, 
an only and adored child, one in whom the respected author 
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above referred to, truly and emphatically remarked, ‘ her pa- 
rents lived.’ In the year 1820, the daughter, Ann Elbertina 
Van Ness, returned from Philadelphia, whither she had been 
sent to finish her education, and shortly afterwards she was al- 
lowed to engage herself to Arthur Middleton, Jr. Esq., (now 
secretary of legation at the court of Madrid,) of South Carolina, 
eldest son of Governor Middleton, and grandson of one of the 
signers of the declaration of American Independence ; to whoin 
she was married, in 1822. 

Henceforth, Mrs. Van Ness was destined to see Jess of her 
daughter. After a few months, accompanied by her husband, 
she visited his friends in Carolina. Shortly after her return to 
Washington, in giving birth to a daughter, she fella victim toa 
malignant fever, which had already proved fatal to many other 
ladies of the district, in a similar situation, and, with her infant 
of a day old, was consigned to the cold mansions of the grave. 

From this shock Mrs. Van Ness never recovered. Of the 
beautiful and charming young woman just referred to, we might 
say, if we obeyed our impulses, more than the occasion may 
appear to warrant ; yet something must be said, though it be 
only to justify the absorbing love of such a mother, and to ac- 


count, perhaps, more rationally, for the extraordinary influence 
on the mother, produced by the loss of adaughter. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton was, we repeat, an only child, ‘ steeped to the very lips ’ in 
flattery and blandishments, which on her pure soul ‘ ne’er left a 
spot or stain behind.’ She was a pattern of gentleness and 
truth ; and her face was really the mirror of the mind within. 


‘On her smooth forehead, you might see expressed 
The even calmness of her gentle breast.’ 


Her attractions, talents, and accomplishments served but to 
lend a grace to the noble qualities of her heart. Although she 
was the centre of a circle composed of the gay, the refined, 
and exalted in rank, both foreign and American, the radii of her 
virtues and feelings extended in all directions to the humble ob- 
jects of want. Her heart and her hand were equally open to 
them. The confidence she inspired was instantaneous. But 
what rivetted the esteem and admiration of her friends, was that 
generous and feeling soul which ‘ looked through her eyes and 
spoke in every action.’ 

After the death of her daughter, Mrs. Van Ness bade adieu 
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to the gayeties of life in which she had till then been a partaker ; 
but her sorrow, though profound, had nothing in it complain- 
ing or repining. It touched one more froin the gentle equani- 
mity with which she bore it. If ever a momentary gloom en- 
veloped her, it was promptly dispelled by the reflection that 
cheerfulness is among the Christian duties. ‘I feel,’ she often 
said, ‘ that this trial will be good for me. My thoughts will 
now turn to my Maker, iny husband, my friends, and my fellow- 
creatures.’ 

Indeed, affliction seemed to add fresh vigor to her virtues. 
She became, if possible, a still more devoted wife ; and pres- 
ently was blessed with the restoration of her husband’s health. 
To her son-in-law, she transferred the fondness she had shown 
to her own child; and to all her friends, and every object of 
benevolence and charity, her attention and devotedness greatly 
increased. Her’s was a heart that prosperity could never har- 
den, nor adversity rob of its energy in laudable pursuits. 

And now it was that she specially devoted herself with re- 
doubled zeal to what had long been one of the dear objects of 
her affection, —THE Wasuineton City Orpenan Asyium. 
This valuable institution, Mrs. Van Ness, with the aid of sev- 
eral benevolent ladies in Washington, had originated many 
years before. Mrs. Madison, a name dear to its citizens, was 
first directress during the presidency of her husband—a station 
which, after her departure, Mrs. Van Ness held with but little 
jaterruption, (and that earnestly solicited on her part,) to the 
day of her death. Her donations to this interesting charity 
were munificent ; her personal attentions unremitting. She be- 
came as a mother to all its children, who have been generally 
advantageously provided for, and many respectably connected 
in life at the proper age; and when a classic monument (built 
in imitation of the beautiful temple whose ruins still adorn the 
site of modern Tivoli) was erected to the memory of her 
daughter, Mrs. Van Ness, perhaps thinking it rather ostenta- 
tious, determined to hallow it by associations more afiecting 
than any that could spring from the most finished works of art. 
Beside the grave of her child she, aided as before remarked, 
raised up a spacious asylum building for the destitute orphan, 
cheering, as it were, the darkness of the tomb with a light which 
will shine throughout ages. For a succession of years she was 
never more assiduously and agreeably employed than in carry- 
ing into full effect, by her own personal exertions, and the 
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other means in her power, (always seconded by a wealthy, lib- 
eral, and sympathizing husband,) the design of this eleemosyna- 
ry establishment, which had several years ago been incorporated 
by an act of congress, and afterwards handsomely endowed by 
them. But, owing to a constitutional delicacy, frequently ag- 
gravated by fatigue in laborious duties of humanity, her health 
had long been infirm. She had repeated attacks of fever, which 
at length admonished her and her friends, that her earthly ca- 
reer was drawing to a close. 

On the 9th of September, 1832, after a painful and pro- 
tracted illness, aged fifty years and four months, she was called 
from the stage on which she had acted so well the part allotted 
her. We must draw the curtain over the closing scene; re- 
marking only that after having taken an affectionate leave of all 
about her, and having in a most emphatic aad impressive man- 
ner bestowed her dying blessing on her husband, who was kneel- 
ing and weeping at her bed-side, and whom she addressed, (lay- 


ing her hand upon his head,) in these words, ‘ Heaven bless , 


you, my dear husband, never mind me,’ she expired. To the 
last moment of consciousness, she expressed her faith and resig- 
nation to her God and Saviour. 

The departure of her pure spirit cast a gloom around. Many 
a tear was shed upon her bier. © Few hearts, if any, remained 
untouched by the bereavement. The sense of it may, in some 
degree, be appreciated by the general attendance at her funeral 
of all classes of that extensive community, which never with- 
held from her while living its respect and acknowledgment for 
her public as well as private virtues; by the proceedings of a 
public meeting of the citizens of Washington, and those of va- 
rious societies, upon the distressing occasion; by the almost 
unprecedented tributes of public sympathy and private grief, re- 
corded in many public prints, in the form of obituary notices, 


at a distance, where she was known only by character, as well 
as at her own door; and, lastly, by the numerous letters of con- 


dolence and sympathy addressed to her bereaved husband. 

She was laid by the side of her daughter and grandchild in 
the family vault, beneath the monument already alluded to, on 
Mausoleum Square, which daily echoes to the innocent and 
grateful voices of the orphans to whom she had proved a parent 
and protectress; and who, with streaming eyes, amidst the im- 
mense surrounding multitude, performed “the melancholy task of 
singing an appropriate hymn to her departed spirit. 
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After her death, the board of managers procured and placed 
in the Asylum, at their own individual expense, a full length 
ap of her, by King, from an original painting by Alexander. 

t represents her in a sitting posture, with three little girls claim- 
ing her maternal kindness and protection; one of whom reclines 
its head on her lap, with tears trickling down its cheeks; the 
others regarding, with invoking interest, the benignity of the 
countenance above. The painter has done the subject so much 
justice, that it is difficult to behold it without the tribute of a 
tear. 


TO AN ARTIST. 


Anp say’st thou then, thou wouldst the poets’ lays 
Might thus embalm thy name to latest time ? 

Ah! little need’st thou reck of rhymster’s praise ; 
He, who so well the ‘immortal Art’ sublime, 

Can practise, lives for aye without the aid of rhyme. 


And yet, I owe thee praise, nay,—thanks are due 
To him, who on the canvass well displays 
Exact resemblance to the gazer’s view, 
Of one, who o’er a heart in former days 
Ascendance gained, and kept, and finds that heart yet true. 


Albeit, unworthy of thy skill to know, 
Remember ’tis a wife these lines doth trace, 
And when the limner’s art recals to view 
Lineaments absent from affection’s gaze, 
Praise, well-earned, grateful thanks, W*****d, to thee I owe. 
S.J. J. M. 


Boston, Jan. 1835. 
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A PLEA FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. C. SEDGWICK. 


Mucu has been said of the high duties and momentous res- 

onsibilities of woman, and of the important station which she 
holds i in society; yet, how many are there to whom this station 
is a mere sinecure, and only nominally filled? How many who, 
regarding life as a mere pastime, propose to themselves no 4 
higher object than to adorn and amuse themselves ? Such & 
persons remind me of the blank books splendidly bound, which 
are sometimes used to fill a vacant row in a grand library; they . 
commend themselves to the eye, but furnish no entertainment F 
to the mind. The better part of our nature can hold no com- 
munion with them. ‘The frame of clay may be beautiful, and 
beautifully decorated, but the spirit of intellectual life has not 
been breathed into it, or has died away because unguarded— 
uncherished. 

What are the good works of women which she was created 
to perform? She was born to perpetuate the reign of all good 
and gentle affections in the world, and to diffuse through all 
society a spirit of love, of forbearance, of happiness—to weep 
with those who weep, and rejoice with those who rejoice—to 
wipe away the tear of sorrow, and light up a smile in the eye 
of despondency—to turn away wrath by soft answers, and, like 
a sweet spirit, to bring peace upon all the troubled waters of 
life—to succor the helpless, nurse the sick, and stand by the 4 
bed of the dying, pointing upward to heaven. Her: voice was i 
made to be heard in the soft lullaby that beguiles the infant of : 
its pain and soothes it into gentle slumber; in those tones of 
tenderness which, penetrating the hearts of those she loves, are 
like the harp of David, driving away every evil spirit that 
threatens their peace, in ‘the still small voice of mild reproof, 
more powerful to arrest the downward course of error than 
violent anger; in the stirring sounds which urge on to noble 
deeds and generous efforts; in words of prudent advice, steady 
counsel, gentle soothing, or animating encouragement to the | 
ardent, or wavering, or chafed, or desponding spirits among 4 
the sons of men engaged on the great theatre of life from which 
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she is excluded ; in the low breathed prayer, which as priestess 
at the domestic altar, she ought ceaselessly to offer, and in 
sweet hymns of praise. 

She was born to twine herself around the heart of a brother, 
and guard it from the approach of all profane and vulgar pas- 
sions; to exhibit, in her intercourse with a sister, the fellowship 
of angels; to fill a father’s heart with sweet content, and make 
a mother’s bosom to swell high with blissful emotion; to spur 
a lover to high and manly exertion, while at the same time she 
proves to him that there are better things in the world than 
fame or wealth; to be to her husband what rest is to the weary, 
refreshment to the way-worn, relief to the burdened, companion- 
ship to the solitary, assurance to the timid or doubting, and 
sympathy to all. 

And, more than all, she was born to train the sons and 
daughters of men for this world, and for the world to come; 
a few to act as master spirits in the management of that inherit- 
ance, which one age transmits to another; the rest as subordi- 
nate laborers in the cause of their country’s welfare and the 
world’s improvement, and all to be children of God and heirs 
of life forever. 

Our first mother found a paradise—her daughters have each 
the more enviable privilege and distinction of creating one at 
pleasure. Not all the bright blossoms of Eden, its fragrant 
odors, its cool shades, its limpid waters, its sparkling fountains, 
its perennial verdure, or even its innocence, and its security 
yielded so much of the true aliment of happiness, as woman 
dispenses, when, with her powers in full exercise, she devotes 
herself, single-hearted, to a woman’s duties. 

That department of them to which I wish particularly to draw 
the attention of my readers at this time, is the department of 
children. The birth of a child is always an event of joyous 
excitement—yet, perhaps, its full import is not always compre- 
hended. Something like the following may be the reflections 
of a thinking, conscientious, mother on such an occasion. ‘I 
have borne an immortal being, one whose soul is the inspiration 
of the Almighty, and whose frame of clay is his handy work. 
Since the body is the temple of God’s spirit, although perish- 
able, it is worthy of my care, not only to preserve it in all its 
beautiful proportions and harmonies, but to render it outwardly 
pleasing and agreeable. But my highest efforts must be de- 
voted to the training of the immortal spirit. As soon as it is 
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capable of comprehension, I must direct it tothe source whence 
it came, that it may be always tending thither. God has given 
it passions and affections, which may be for good or for evil, 
according to the nature of the objects which shall engage 
them. I must teach it what objects are worthy, and how to 
control its irregular desires. It has a mind which must be 
taught to think and reason, and the sources of knowledge must 
be opened to it. Its parts will be beset with snares and tempt- 
ations, from which it will be my office to guard and protect it. 
What a work, then, have I to perform—yes, a work,—it cannot 
be done slothfully or remissly, if done at all—it demands the 
utmost exertion of my utmost powers—it cannot be made a 
secondary object—it cannot be made a matter of mere amuse- 
ment, to be taken up when other objects fail to please or occu- 
py me—it must be my steady, uniform, engrossing, as it will be 
my most interesting employment.’ 

Many parents take or seem to take a much more limited 
view of the subject. There are many who seem to think their 
duty quite discharged by supplying their children with comfort- 
able food, clothes, and lodging, taking them to church on Sun- 
day, and sending them to what is called ‘a suitable school.’ 
This word ‘suitable? may be of various application, suitable to 
the parent’s convenience, or of a price suitable to his means; 
but whether suitable to the proper objects of a school and 
to the child’s improvement, often remains a matter of uncer- 
tainty. Admitting, however, that the school is the best in the 
world, it cannot supersede the necessity of home-influences. 
Mrs. Barbauld is eloquent on the subject of the education of 
circumstances; but these circumstances may many of them be 
created, and those which are associated with home have no 
doubt the strongest influence on the formation of the youthful 
mind. There is nothing so stimulating to a child, in the pur- 
suit either of improvement or pleasure, as the hearty sympathy 
and willing companionship of the parent. 

Among all the changes which have taken place in the man- 
ners and customs of society, there is none to be hailed more 
joyfully than the annihilation of that austerity which was form- 
erly thought essential to the full weight of parental authority. 

{ knew a lady belonging to a family who had been brought 
up in great dread of their father. ‘They lived in seclusion, and 
knew not that a different style of manners could exist on the 
part of a father. When she had arrived at years of discretion, 
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she chanced to take tea at a house where a delightful inter- 
course subsisted between the father and his children. She 
afterwards told a friend that she laid awake, and wept almost 
all that night, thinking how much she might have enjoyed had 
her father been like Mr. ———. 

But although the magisterial has ceased to be combined with 
the parental character, there are still many obstacles in the way 
of proper parental influence. I have heard ‘a gentleman of 
the old school’ say, that in his day they used to talk about 
dutiful children,—but now it was altogether dutiful parents. 
Still I think parents even now are not always ‘ dutiful’ enough. 
It is not a common sentiment, though a very just one, ‘ that 
children have their rights as well as others.’ These rights are 
not properly acknowledged and satisfied. Indolence and self- 
ishness are in the way of our duty in this respect, as in many 
others. 

The great object, often, and perhaps, generally, is to keep 
children quiet, and have as little trouble with them as possible. 
It is very proper that they should be kept quiet at certain times, 
but it is equally proper that at other times they should be al- 
lowed free vent to their spirits. Mr. Combe, in his valuable 
work on the preservation of health, has added another power- 
ful argument to those which already existed on this subject, by 
telling us that not only the active sports, but the loud noises 
and shouting of children have a direct and important effect upon 
their health. 

The sacrifice should not be always on one side. If children 
are kept still and restrained at certain times for the convenience 
of their friends, the latter should in their turn waive their con- 
venience, for the pleasure of the children—not always in romp- 
ing with them, but in devoting themselves in some way or other 
to their amusement. Often it is sufficient merely to devise 
sports for them. 

I have always regarded our long winter evenings as conse- 
crated, almost, to the intellectual improvement of the senior 
members of the family. A friend, who is one of the good genii 
of children, persuaded me to give up an hour of the very core 
of the evening to frolicking with the little ones, and | have 
never regretted the arrangement. Even Blind Man’s Buff, and 
Grand Mufti, receive in their eyes added charms from the par- 
ticipation of their elders. 

A mother has no right to seek her own pleasure more than 
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that of her children, or her own improvement more than theirs. 
She should read with them, talk with them, walk with them, 
frolic with them. She can create in them almost any taste, 
form in them almost any habits of occupation, by making her- 
self a party to the same. In this way she makes them, b 

education, part and parcel of herself,—and can bend them al- 
most at will, provided she indulge them in nothing unreasonable. 

I know that many mothers will plead in excuse, their mani- 
fold and pressing occupations ‘ of a domestic nature,’ to use a 
technical phrase. But the mother’s influence can be exerted 
under all circumstances, even at the wash-tub. A lady who 
brought up a large family, struggling with poverty and all the 
inconveniences of an infant settlement, told me that when her 
daughters became old enough to assist her, washing-day was 
the grand jubilee-day of every week, because it brought them 
all together; whereas, at other times, the daughters were spin- 
ning up stairs, while the mother officiated in the kitchen. This 
same mother, in the midst of all this hard work, found means 
to impart to her children a spirit of refinement, and a taste for 
improvement, which contributed to make them what they are 
at this moment—pleasing, cultivated women, who would grace 
any circle. Those mothers who make drudges of themselves, 
not from necessity, but because they think property the best 
good they can lay up for their children, make a sad mistake. . 
They might confer a far greater benefit upon them by other 
means. 

‘ The trouble of children’ is a complaint which would soon 
be exchanged for ‘the delight of children,’ if we knew how to 
value and improve the blessing aright. A buoyant, guileless, 
light-hearted, and warm-hearted child! its feelings fresh and 
pure as the dew of morning—and glowing as the mid-day sun ! 
What a refreshment in this wilderness world! Merely as com- 
panions, children generally are more entertaining than the mass 
of people met with in society, inasmuch as the workings of a 
mind just learning to think and observe, and as yet unhackney- 
ed, are of greater interest than the operations of a mature intel- 
ligence, whose thoughts, limited to a narrow range, and gravita- 
ting to one centre, are perpetually going the same round. 

I have spoken of schools, which are usually considered the 
most important, and certainly are an essential means of educa- 
tion. Yet in the case of young children, particularly, no ade- 
quate advantage is to be derived from them without the co-ope- 
VOL. VIII. 
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ration of the mother at home, unless she associates herself in the 
labors of the teacher. I say the mother, because the father’s 
occupations are snch, generally, as preclude the possibility of 
his rendering the children much assistance. I have heard of 
one teacher who acted upon the supposition of such a co-ope- 
ration, and assigned the parents such a share of labor, that one 
of them sent her word that he should like to exchange work with 
her. 

I knew a little boy, whose mind was exceedingly slow in its 
early development, and had he been turned in to take his 
chance in a promiscuous school, withcut any aid in his Jesscns 
at home, he would probably have become discouraged—have 
been pronounced a dunce, and have become one in conse- 
quence. - But his mother went through all his lessons with him, 
at home, taught him how to study, encouraged him, praised his 
success—and he soon attained the head of his class, and re- 
mained there. He now surpasses most boys of his age, in the 
extent of his acquisitions. ‘The* assistance necessary in the 
first efforts of such a mind, cannot be given in school. 

Children are often allowed to perform only an aside part in 
the family drama, unless sometimes when they are produced for 
exhibition, to gratify no better feelings on the part either of them- 
selves or their parents, than vanity. But this is not as it should 
be. It is good for them to perceive that they are as much con- 
sidered, in all respects, as other members of the family ; not 
by being foolishly indulged, but by being evidently regarded as 
adding to the general stock of happiness, and therefore deserv- 
ing an equal share of privileges. 

I admired the just sentiment displayed towards the children 
of a neighboring viilage on a public occasion. It was the Fourth 
of July—on which occasion a beautiful rural fete was prepared, 
from which children were necessarily excluded. But on the 
second day a similar fete was given to them. The long table 
of refreshments was spread anew. Not a fragment, or broken 
loaf of cake, not a single faded flower or garland of the previous 
decorations were allowed to remain; but fresh cakes were sup- 
plied, fresh flowers gathered, and new garlands woven—so that 
every thing was arranged with as much care, and made to look 
as beautifully as on the preceding day. ‘Oh, it will do very 
well for the children,’ ‘ That is good enough for the children,’ 
“No matter about the children ;’ sentiments like these are very 
apt to make the children think that it is ‘no matter’ how they 
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behave, ‘no matter what they do,’ since ‘ they are only children.’ 
It is not long since a friend observed, ‘ How melancholy it is 
that there is such a neglect of the common means of happiness.’ 
The remark was apparently suggested by the simple occurrence 
of a walk, which in company with a parcel of happy children, 
proved very agreeable, although the weather was unpromising. 
They begged to be excused from a ‘ straight road walk,’ and to 
be allowed a scramble through the woods. The mosses, those 
beautiful revelations of indwelling life in what seems inanimate, 
and even in decay itself, attracted their attention, and they 
gathered them with as much avidity as if they had been golden 
sands. I am sure they would not have been more excited in 
a Broadway toy-shop—and we partook their exhilaration. 
Cultivate in children strong domestic and social, 2s well as 
religious affections, a love of nature and a taste for improve- 
ment, and their virtue as well as their happiness is almost a 
necessary consequence. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A FAMILY SCENE. 


‘You had better close the book, Clara, for your thoughts are 
wandering,’ said Mrs. Canfield to her eldest daughter, a gen- 
tle girl about fourteen, who sat beside her, turning over the 
leaves of her book with a listless vacant air. 

‘True, mother ;’ she replied, laying it on the table, and, 
taking up her work in its stead, she continued, ‘I wish, if you 
are not particularly engaged, mother, you would explain some- 
thing you said to father yesterday; an anecdote I have been 
reading on courage, reminded me of the conversation.’ 

‘ Go on, dear, I am quite at leisure now.’ 

‘You said that want of self-possession, or what I call courage, 
was a great defect in any character, male or female. I thought, 
mother, to be wise, and good, made a perfect character.’ 

‘ Wisdom and goodness are the principal, or chief requisites, 
the only foundation on which a perfect character can be formed; 
but they are not all that is requisite for its perfection: it is in 
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the mental, as in the physical world; many things beside beauty 
of shape and features are nesessary to form a perfect model.’ 

‘ J think, mother, if my figure and my features were perfect, 
that I should be very beautiful.’ 

‘ Suppose your skin was covered with pimples, or sores, or 
one eye black, the other light grey?’ 

‘ That would indeed make a great deal of difference.’ 

‘And I doubt whether we could justly call the person wise, 
who would allow themselves to be overcome with terror, when 
their very existence depended on their courage, and self-pos- 
session. Depend upon it, my dear Clara, the cause of weak 
nerves is often to be traced to an unrestrained indulgence of 
timidity and fear, which are:seldom, very seldom caused by any 
weakness of organization. Some mothers have a foolish idea, 
that courage is altogether a masculine quality ; that timidity is 
interesting and graceful—they love to see their girls shrink from 
the harmless spider, and scream at the buzzing horn-bug—none 
can wonder that the daughters of such mothers are timid and 
nervous.’ 

‘ Did you ever know any one so foolish, mother ?’ 

‘Oh yes, Clara,—more than one, or two. I have heard a 
mother say, with a look of perfect complacency, ‘‘ My poor 
Eliza has such weak nerves, that the sight of a toad, a spider, 
or a mouse, almost unfits her for every thing—could you believe 
it, she was obliged to leave church last Sunday, her agitation 
was so great at the sight of a large spider, that crawled over 
her cheek, though her little brother took it in his hand and 
threw it away: she seems to have a natural antipathy to all such 
things : I am really afraid she will grow nervous—she is such a 
tender timid thing.” I replied, that it was indeed a misfor- 
tune ; but as she was constantly at home, the evil might be 
remedied now, as her nerves were not yet unstrung by her 
childish weakness and timidity. ‘*Why as to that, Mrs. 
Canfield, I have my doubts whether there is any remedy for 
such things; it is her natural character; she was a very timid 
child always; frightened at the least noise she was unaccus- 
tomed to hear, and at the sight of almost every kind of rep- 
tile—and, to tell you the truth, I hate any thing masculine 
so much, that I had rather she would be a little nervous, 
than a great strong man-woman—standing unmoved, nor 
alarmed by anything—with nerves of iron, and strength to lift 
a barrel of cider.” I made no reply, for I thought it would be 
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useless to argue with such prejudices; and I felt, too, that such 
influences acting on amind of no uncommon powers would pro- 
duce a weak nervous woman ; that though she might be amia- 
ble, intelligent, and agreeable, very little enjoyment would be 
her’s in any situation in which she could be placed ; for the 
foolish indulgence of any weakness, will, in the course of time, 
make it a formidable fault; and that unfortunate daughter is now 
a weak, nervous, unhappy woman, with scarcely sufficient firm- 
ness to bear the common occurrences of life: her cheek is pale, 
her skin shrivelled, and her once lovely eyes have lost their 
lustre.’ 

‘But, mother, she might have been born with weak nerves.’ 

Mrs. Canfield smiled, and replied: ‘ She might have been 
delicately formed, and very easily excited; though I think the 
most fragile and weak, may, by proper culture, acquire a men- 
tal strength and courage, they will find extremely useful as they 
journey through the difficult and often dangerous paths of life.’ 

‘Do you think | am a coward, mother?’ 

‘No, Clara, not a coward—yet you have not as much self- 
possession as I hope you will have a few years hence: you 
have no childish fears about insects and disagreeable objects; 
but could you assist in any surgical operation if it was necessary, 
though it was to be performed on one you loved?’ 

‘] should not like to try my courage so far, mother.’ 

‘I think your courage would be very little tried; it would 
‘only require a disposition to do what you felt to be a duty, with 
command enough over yourself to fit you for that duty. We 
are very seldom called to assist in any operation of pain, or dan- 

er to those we love; but the time may come to us all; and 
would it not show an unpardonable weakness, not to say crvel- 
ty, to let one suffer because we could not bear the sight of the 
instruments that would relieve them? I was grieved to hear 
you declare, you would not hold your sister’s head for the world, 
to have her tooth out; for the sight of the instrument alone 
made you shudder. If the mere sight of that should be so dread- 
ful to you, what must it be to her who was to bear the pain ? 
you forget her feelings, certainly, or you would have said, ‘ Oh 
yes, I will hold her head, or do any thing in my power to assist 
in relieving her ; for, with her friends round her, she will not 
suffer half so much.’ 

‘But, mother, I don’t think I could hold any one’s head: in- 
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deed, mother, I should be so weak that I should be quite use- 
less.’ 

‘That is all conjecture, Clara, as you have never tried; and 
I feel sure if I should call upon you, and you should once exert 
yourself to overcome such weak fear, you would find it easy to 
do your duty ever after; it is only the selfish indulgence of your 
feelings, that unfits you for such trials. God has given us minds 
to conquer any slight difficulty or defect, even in our organiza- 
tion: some born with weak voices, and stammering tongues, 
have overcome and conquered both; some have even made 
squint eyes straight, by perseverance and attention. Do you 
think, then, that a fault (which in the beginning is so slight as 
to be considered merely an interesting weakness) might not be 
overcome by the same means?’ 

‘I think it might,’ replied Clara, ‘ if those who took care of 
them, would encourage and assist their efforts; but if they hear 
those they love and respect, speak of their timidity, as some- 
thing to be praised and talked of, and they are called dear ten- 
der things, and petted and caressed, I think then, the girls are 
not much to blame: do you mother?’ 

‘ They are certainly not at all to blame while they are chil- 
dren; but if you, Clara, or any other girl of your age, will ex- 
amine the motives of your actions, you will soon, by reflection, 
learn, that half your terrors are affected to excite sympathy: you 
would not perhaps be aware of it, until you learned to reflect 
deeply—which young people very rarely do, in time to prevent 
the formation of habits, that require great exertion and energy 
to overcome; but what girl of sense would be willing to encour- 
age a weakness that must become a serious fault in time, when 
by resolution and exertion, she can overcome it?’ 

‘ But there are some people who almost go into convulsions 
at the sight of a spider—some who faint when it thunders, and 
others who have spasms at the sight of blood ; such people are 
not to blame, mother.’ 

‘No Clara, those are defects or weaknesses of organization 
for which we cannot account; but such cases do not occur so 
often as once in a million—and no one ought to believe their 
defects incurable, until they exert themselves to the utmost to 
overcome them.’ 

‘Mr. Maxwell said, the last afternoon Ellen Raimond spent 
with us, that she was so interesting and graceful, even her 
timidity was quite captivating; though I thought myself that she 
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looked very childish, when she ran screaming to him for pro- 
tection, from our pretty kitten, who gamboled round her and 
jumped on her foot, in pursuit of her ribbon which was untied 
and dragging after her,—she trembled and seemed very much 
alarmed, and her mother said, ‘‘ Oh, my dear love, compose 
yourself, you know the little kitten can’t hurt you;” then turn- 
ing to Mr. Maxwell she continued, ‘‘ How my poor little 
trembler will get through the world I know not, for she is so 
timid and fragile.’ She then told many anecdotes about her, 
and talked about it as something interesting, though Ellen, who 
was then quite composed, laughed and said, ‘* Oh mother, don’t 
expose me.” I thought myself that Mr. Maxwell seemed pleas- 
ed with her manner, and was half ashamed to let the kitten j jump 
into my lap and play with iny ribbon.’ 

‘ Very pretty girls, Clara, may do many foolish things with- 
out censure; such is the magic of beauty, that it often dazzles 
the eyes of the strongest, and more than that, hoodwinks the 
judgment, and paralizes the reason. Mr. Maxwell loved to see 
even the expression of terror on the face of beauty—and was 
still better pleased to soothe and calm her imaginary fears,—for 
though, without doubt, he supposed them all affectation, or the 
effect of improper management, still he was delighted with an 
opportunity to be useful and agreeable to one he loved to gaze 
on. But you must remember, my dear Clara, that youth and 
beauty are soon gone, and that such fears and delicate terrors, 
in the old and ugly, only excite ridicule and contempt.’ 

Clara was silent for some time, and then observed, ‘I hope, 
dear mother, you will continue to guard me from all such child- 
ish fears. I remember when I first came from grand-ma’s, I used 
to think I must begin to cry, as soon as I saw a black cloud 
arise; grand-ma was so terrified at thunder, that I thought 
it was something dreadful;—but you did not talk to me, or try 
to break me of the habit, mother.’ 

‘I took another method, my dear; I knew it would be use- 
less to attempt to reason you out of your foolish fears, so I took 
great pains to be with you, often leaving pleasant company and 
coming home, or wherever you was, though you was not aware 
of it.’ 

‘I recollect that you was always with me, and that I soon 
ceased to be afraid; but how, or why, I don’t know any thing 
about: how did you cure me, mother?’ 

‘ At first, Clara, I endeavored to engage your attention in 
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something so interesting, you could not watch the clouds, and 
see the coming storm; and when the thunder rattled, I would 
say, ‘‘Never mind the noise dear; you see by my watch, which 
lies beside you, that the thunder-cloud is many miles off; and 
I am sure you are not like the foolish woman you read about in 
your school-book, who was afraid of the gun if there was no 
barrel on it;’’ then you would think a moment and look round on 
the calm quiet faces of your brothers and sisters, all employed; 
not one, even the youngest, trembling with terror; for fear only 
increases danger, generally placing us in the very situation we 
wish to avoid: thus by degrees you exercised your reason, 
reflected, and conquered your fears.’ 

© You were very kind, mother, to come to me always, even 
when you was enjoying yourself with your friends, merely to 
cure me of such childish weakness.’ 

‘You know not, my dear child, how many such sacrifices 
parents constantly make for their children; often too, when the 
children themselves, even if they knew the cause, would think 
at the time it was quite foolish—but a good mother is always 
making a sacrifice of her time, and her own enjoyrments.’ 

‘I think now, I should rather be fearless and masculine, than 
timid and cowardly.’ 

‘It is not necessary, my daughter, that you should run into 
any extremes—and to avoid Scylla fa'l into Charybdis:—gentle- 
ness, mildness, and sweetness, are indispensably requisite to the 
manners of a lady, and by no means incompatible with self- 
possession, courage and firmness; all of which, are most desira- 
ble qualities, and as necessary for one sex as the other.’ 

‘ Oh mother, you don’t think a woman ought to have courage 
like a man?’ 

‘When I speak of courage, I do not mean a reckless disre- 
gard of danger, boldness, or masculine energy; but that calm- 
ness and presence of mind, that sees danger without being sub- 
dued; that can, (though the ark on which they rest is sinking, ) 
take the best measures for safety, while they look up with un- 
shaken confidence to God for support and guidance: Our sex 
are often, very often, exposed to dangers of all kinds ; alas! 
many are the lives lost by the want of these desirable qualities. 
My own eyes, and perhaps my life, was once saved by the ex- 
ercise of those qualities I so strongly recommend.’ 

‘ Oh tell me how, mother, will you?’ 

‘ This evening, Clara, I will tell you, when we are all assem- 
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bled round the work-table, as your sisters would like to hear of 
my hair-breadth escape, as well as yourself. You had better 
take a walk now, Clara, the weather is so fine, and exercise in 
the open air is absolutely necessary for your health and 
strength.’ 

Clara with a young friend was soon rambling along a shady 
lane, engaged in conversation: they walked on without hearing 
the commotion behind them, until Clara turned and saw a num- 
ber of boys following a dog, and crying out, ‘ Mad dog, mad 
dog.’—Remembering the lessons she had been taught by her 
mother, she sprang to the fence near, and, climbing upon the 
topmost bar, was out of all danger, while her terrified compan- 
ion, who refused to follow her, run forward directly before the 
animal, until, exhausted by her exertion and fear, she sunk down 
on the earth faint and helpless. The poor dog was not mad, 
only weary and worried by the boys; and, glad of any protector 
or cover, he nestled down under the corner of her dress, to the 
real horror of the prostrate girl, who seemed almost in convul- 
sions, until a laborer at work in a field near to where Clara 
stood, was persuaded by her to come and relieve her compan- 
ion by driving off the dog, and assisting her to the bank. But 
poor Maria was so overcome with fright, that she could not 
stand, and could only say, ‘ Oh I am bit to death, oh I am bit, 
— it will kill me, it will kill me!’ All Clara’s attempts to soothe 
and calm her were vain, and she was obliged to go for aid, 
while the trembling girl sat sobbing on the bank, apparently un- 
conscious of every thing but her own terror. Her father and 
brother came for her, and Clara returned home, forcibly struck 
with the truth of her mother’s observations, by the effects of 
unnecessary fear and agitation on the mind of her friend, which 
she by one moment’s self-possession entirely prevented—and 
while relating the events of the afternoon, expressed a wish that 
she might always be able to remember her mother’s counsels; 
and again reminded her of the promise she had made in the 
morning. The children inquired about it, and when they learnt 
what it was, they gathered round the table; and when they said 
they were allready, and begged her to begin the story, Mrs. 
Canfield told them she was quite willing to gratify their curiosi- 
ty, though she had no story to tell, only an account of some- 
thing which happened to her when she was but little older than 
Clara, which would show them all, if they reflected on what they 
heard, that courage and self-possession were very useful qualities. 
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After a few observations io them all on the importance of 
controlling their feelings and passions, Mrs. Canfield said, 
‘Whea I was about fifteen, a near neighbor, who ha: been ill 
some months, became a maniac, and no one was willing to 

watch with heralone. A Mrs.White, the intimate friend oi the 
poor sufferer, and a very respectable elderly lady, called on 
me to sit up with Mrs. Alice, as I shall call her, for ber real 
name is of no importance. At first I expressed some fear 
that she would fly at me; but on being informed she was fvst- 
ened to the bed, and was no trouble, only no one lised to 
watch alone with her, I cheerfully consented. 1 knew nothing 
of crazy people, never having seen one in my life, and my 
heart sunk when I looked upon her cadaverous countenance, 
her deep black sunken eye, still flashing with unusual bright- 
ness—her long bony fingers, now grasping the bed-covers, 
and now pointing with unmeaning, though fierce looks, at all 
who approached her. 

‘I drew back, with a feeling of dread, behind the curtain 
which shaded her eyes from the light, for "she seemed to view 
me with peculiar rage—muttering something about my aunt, 
against whom she had a strong prejudice ; ; after gazing on me 
for some time, she burst into the most violent fit of passion, 
calling, every body names, and yelling with indescribabie fury. 
I looked at Mrs. White with alarm; she said, ** Don’t mind 
her noise, Lucy, she can do .no harm, you know, tied fast to 
the bed; you had better sit down by the fire and red, for you 
have brought a book, I see.’’ I seated myself by the fire, but 
reading was quite out of the question. I could not keep my 
eyes from the dreadful spectacle before me, and her cries rang 
through my ears, causing a sensation [ cannot describe. When 
all was arranged for the night, and Miss Alice bad drank her 
porridge, the family retired to rest. The sufferer, wearied with 
her paroxysm of rage, seemed inclined to doze: we seated our- 
selves quietly before the fire, conversing in low whispers, that 
we might not prevent her sleeping. But she exclaimed, ‘* No 
muttering, no muttering—tell all your wickedness loud—sing 
it @pon the house-top; I hear all your plots ! I know that cun- 
ning one—she’s a chip of the old block—don’t I see her eyes 
staring at me, just like her aunt Polly’s ?—put um out, put um 
out, r say—staimp on um!” Mrs. White asked me what she 
meant by my aunt Polly, and if Thad such an aunt. I told her 
I had an aunt Mary, who was one of the best and noblest of 
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human beings,—and who never could have injured her in any 
way ; though I had a faint recollection of hearing that Miss 
Alice had been displaced fro: some situation in their charitable 
society, to make room for ny aunt, who was better qualified to 
fill it: this [ presumed was the mortal offence, though my aunt 
was perfectly innocent, and knew nothing of the affair, until 
she was called to the office which she occupied ; but do you 
believe, said I, thot she could remember so s. ght an offence 
through years of sickness and suffering ? 

‘Oh, crazy people,’ replied Mrs. White, ‘ remember every 
thing, no matter how far back, or how foolish.’ She went to 
the bedside to adjust the clothes and give her some drink, 
which she took, and after a time sunk into an unquiet slumber. 

We increased the fire, drew our little stand close to the 
hearth, and both took a book. Mrs. White was soon asleep in 
her chair. Absorbed with my book, two or three hours passed 
unheeded. Miss Alice aroused us by calling for drink, and, 
taking the large basin herself, swallowed the whole contents. 
Mrs. White took a light to go into the kitchen for more ; but 
I begged her to let me go, as | did not like to be left alone 
with the maniac. She complied, only observing that it was a 
crooked way, and I might get into some bed-room. [ went, 
however, determined not to stay alone with Miss Alice, if I 
could possibly avoid it; but after going round and round, 
through short entries and long ones ; up one way and doen 
another, I returned unsuccessful ; for it was an old-fashioned 
house, one addition alter another baving been added to it, as 
the family increased in numbers. I requested Mrs. White to 
remain until Miss Alice was asleep, when I should feel no un- 
willingness to be left alone in the room with her. She commpli- 
ed—and we were both pleased to see her soon appear ina 
sound sleep, the first she had enjoyed without groans and toss- 
ings. M-s. White left the room with noiseless step, and I 
heard her moving about below, before I took up my book, in 
which I soon became absorbed, until | heard something snap 
or break, like a strong cord in the bed of the maniac; before I 
had time even to imagine what it was, she bad sprung upon the 
floor, and was standing before me such an image of horror, ter- 
ror and dread, as I had never looked on or imagined, even in 
my wildest dreams! She was laced up to the throat in a gar- 
ment of red flannel—her aris, from which she bad torn the 
covering, were long, bare and skinny ; her head, from which 
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every lock of hair had been shaved, resembled the bony skull 
of a skeleton. She stood on tip-toe, while the torn strips of 
her red dress dangled round her blue and fleshless ankles. I 
neither spoke nor stirred, until she pounced like a tiger upon 
the candle, which stood on the stand before me, and grasping it 
so tight that the tallow gushed through her fingers, she brand- 
ished it like a flambeaux in the air, saying, ‘Those saucy eyes 
—those saucy eyes shall blear at me no more—I’l] burn wm 
out, yes, that I will; ’ tis my turn now to look big and grand, 
Miss Polly!’ And she gave such a fiendish laugh, that my 
blood curdled in my veins.’ 

‘ Oh mother, did she hurt you,’ said Clara, earnestly. 
‘ Dear mother, did she put out your eyes ?’ asked the children 
almost breathless, and pressing around her. She smiled, and 
replied, ‘What an idle question—are not my eyes safe and 
sound in my head ? If you had thought one instant, you would 
have been ashamed to ask it! But to go on; had I been in- 
capable of thought, or when I was young indulged in childish 
terrors, I should either have fainted, or attempted to run ; in 
either case she would, without doubt, have put out my eyes, for 
flight was impossible, as she was between me and the door, 
with four times the strength that I possessed, and she actually 
foamed at the mouth with rage and disappointment, when I 
snatched a blazing brand from the fire, and, holding it close to 
her, said, ‘If you like fire, you shall have it; for if you come a 
= nearer I shall burn your hands off 

or amoment she stood, her wild eyes glaring on me, her 

livid lips compressed, and the candle stil brandished on high, 
while I pale as a spectre, and trembling like an aspen leaf, 
still held the burning brand so near, that the whole stream of 
red light fell on her terrific countenance, and the sparks flew off 
on her face and arms ; my own hands did not escape, though 
I was unconscious of any burns at the time, from the excite- 
ment and alarm of my own feelings. When Mrs. White’s step 
was heard on the stairs, the maniac threw the blazing cand'e at 
me, and sprung into bed, where she covered herself entirely 
over with the bed-clothes, and began to sing. I, exhausted, 
and almost overcome, had just strength to throw my brand on 
the fire and sink into achair, as Mrs. White entered the 
room. 

But I never after watched with a crazy person.—You see, 
my dear children, that in this instance, self-possession certainly 
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premeves my eyes, if not my life ; and though you may never 
e placed in such a situation, still you will find many occasions 
when courage or presence of mind, are much required; and I 
hope you will endeavor to think, to pause, and reflect always, 
when anything occurs to disturb or alarm you.’ 

R. Isl. L. L. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


‘ Washington, ——, 

‘I have derived great pleasure from two or three hasty interviews with 
Miss Martineau. She is truly a charming lady. Her mind is one of 
the most inquisitive and active orders; and at the same time most com- 
municative ;so that she is equally agreeable asa listener anda teacher 
—always awake, animated, eager, and in fine spirits. Her infirmity is of 
course an inconvenience te her. Some people are deterred from her ac- 
quaintance, or certainly from being sociable by the formidable apparatus : it 
looks too much like the formality of setting upa telescope in the open air to 
look at a star. Every body seems to be invited to look and listen at the 
ceremony; and you feel, until you get accustomed to it, and they, too, that 
the most common-place thing you can say will be scrutinized, and that 
the result is not worth the labor and the show. She has had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Senate, which is chiefly worth seeing. A great ad- 
vantage. She was presert, I noticed, the day after her arrival, at the 
memorable and most splendid debate on Mr. Clay’s French Resolutions, 
which you remember were carried nem. con., 45 Senators in their favor. 
She then saw, and I presume heard, in a good degree, Clay himself, Web- 
ster, Leigh, Calhoun, Bychanan, Talmadge, Ewing, King, and Benton,— 
and she has since heard Preston in one of his most magnificent displays of 
that declamation in which no orator surpasses him. Osgood is taking a fine 
likeness of Miss Martineau. Every lady admires it. He is also taking, 
by the way, Mr.Van Buren, Gen. Tomlinson, Judge Smith, Gov. Lincoln, 
and some beauties whose names I will not expose.’ 


VOL. VIII. 10 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


CuHATAUBRIAND says, while admitting the irresistible progress of republi- 
can opinions in the old world, and the certainty that the people will finally 
triumph over ‘ powers and principalities,’ that one thing is a mystery, of 
which he cannot even imagine the solution. How will woman obtain her 
emancipation and the enjoyment of her just claims as the companion of man? 

Strange enough it is that the author of the ‘Genius of Christianity’ 
could not see that the Gospel is the way ; that the divine precepts of our 
Saviour, when fully received and pra>tised, will put down the superiority 
of brute force, that pliysical power, which has enabled man to enslave and 
tyrannize over woman, and ennoble the moral powers in which she excels. 
Imperfectly as the Gospel is now understood and followed among those 
who call themselves christian, it yet has elevated the female, and given 
her an influence which, if she would but use systematically and discreetly 
fur the improvement of her own sex, she might soon work wonderful 
changes insociety. The difficulty has been to bring ladies to unite on any 
plan of improvement. The efforts of superior minds have almost always 
been isolated Like the ginnia flower, the genius of woman, has been beauti- 
ful, but solitary. A change is approaching —it is even now influencing 
the forms of society, and entering its silent and sure channel, that of 
christian duty. The works of mercy are committed to female hands, and 
through the responsibilities these are imposing, woman is preparing her- 
self for sustaining a higher part in the world’s future history than the he- 
roes of chivalry ever accorded her. Toshow what has been done here, 
we intend in our next number to give a brief sketch of the various Cuari- 
TABLE Societies, in the city of Boston, which have been established, and 
managed by the ladies. None of these societies, however, are marked with 
the originality and decision which distinguish one at the West. 


‘Tue Lapies Assoctation ror Epucatine Femare Teacuens.’ This 
Association was formed about a year since, at Jacksonville, Illinois. Near- 
Ly $ 250 have been collected, and five young ladies in Jacksonville already 
have received aid from the Society. This is an example worthy of all 
praise. What hinders the ladies of New England from forming such asso- 
ciations, and preparing young ladies to go to the West as teachers, where 
their services are so much needed? How easily might an Institution of a 
permanent and elevated character be established in the vicinity of Boston, 
if a few of our influential ladies would unite—by means of a fair of pri- 
vate donations, and an appeal to the Legislature, if necessary ; — for we 
do believe the time is not distant when public appropriations will be made 
or female education. But probably this justice to the female mind will 
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first be rendered atthe West, for we, in these old States, are more cramped 
by custom; and precedent is a greatthing. Asa sign of change, however, 
we remarked with pleasure a paragraph in the 

‘Messace or tHe Governor or Maine.’ Here it is. ‘ Perhaps 
an undue proportion of the bounties of the State has heretofore 
been applied to the education of the male sex.’ (Can there be any 
doubt in the matter?) ‘I need not urge upon intelligent and reflect- 
ing minds, the importance as well as justice of advancing, at an 
equal pace, the cultivation of intellectual power in the two sexes. The 
progress of our youth in knowledge and virtue, as they approach maturity 
of years, greatly depend on the mental and moral habits formed in early 
life, under the influence of females. As a matter of economy, merely 
female education is deservedly entitled to the most liberal provisions. But 
we should ke behind the spirit and light of the age, if it were not so re- 
garded by us for its sake alone. In both views I] commend it to your fa- 
vorable consideration.’ We have no knowledge that the education of fe- 
males was ever brought before American men in their capacity as legislators 


till this message. It will not be the last time, if Socicty continues to im- 
prove. 


Tue Utica Maternat Association have resolved that they will ad 
here to no habit, follow no fashion and retain no custom, as to dress, equipage, 
furniture, or living, which they believe to be injurious to health, or a waste 
of property or time, or inconsistent with delicacy and purity, or at variance 
with the gospel rule, as expressed in 1 Tim. ii. 9,—that tbey will train 
their children by the same rule, and use their influence to divert the com- 
mon conversation and current of thought and feeling, in their families and 
with the Christian public, from the subject of display and fashion, dress, 
and equipage ; ever making the intellectual, moral and spiritual character, 
the standard of merit and approbation. 

They say that fashion, habit and custom have unbounded influence upon 
all; that habits, fashions and customs become to us what caste is in India 
and are made the standard both of merit and distinction in society ; that 
some which are indulged in and approved by Christians, are of pernicious 
influence on the community ; that they trammel intellect, produce effemi- 
nacy and intolerance, injure health, shorten life, waste property and time, 
engender emulation, wrath, strife, envy, hatred, &c., destroy peace of mind 
quench the Spirit, rob God, and sink the soul. They are determined to try 
their utmost to do away, pluck up and destroy this worse than 4siatic 
caste.—.Moral Reformer. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Nattonan Porrrarr or DistinGuisHeD AMERICANS- 
Conducted by James Herring, New York, and James B. Longacre, Phil- 
—. Under the superintendence of the American Academy of Fine 

rts. 

When the prospectus of this work was sent forth, we believe very few 
of those who took an interest in its success, and became subscribers, had 
faith that it would ever be prosecuted to any extent—it was thought such a 
presumptuous undertaking to compete with the artists of the old world: 
No American doubted that we had the materials, the noble characters 
worthy of being illustrated — it was the artist’s taste and execution which 
would be found wanting. Now that the Gallery has triumphantly suceed- 
ed, we think these difficulties, which at the outset were thought so for- 
midable, if not absolutely insurmountable, should be carried to the credit 
balance of the gentlemen who have so ably conducted this truly National 
work. The difficulties were not overrated ; and they have only been con- 
quered by great exertions, and the most liberal investments. The oppor- 
tunity of competition, and the certainty of reward when successful, have 
stimulated the engraver, and the improvements in this beautiful art are 
wonderful. There have been already issued eighteen numbers, containing 
fifty-three Portraits, with Biographies — comprising many of the most il- 
lustrious characters in American history. The high stations which these 
individuals have occupied, and their connexion with the great events of 
the last sixty years, give to the work an inestimable value as connected 
with the progress and improvements of Society. 

The Biographical Sketches have been furnished by our ablest writers ; 
and, generally speaking are exceedingly weil written. We have selected 
one gem for our Magazine, the Memoir of Mrs. Van Ness. This article 
was originally written for our work; and though its destination was 
changed, yet its beauty and the charming example it exhibits, have induced 
us to give it, without excision, to our readers. 

There are two other female portraits in the Gallery — Mrs. Martha 
Washington, and Miss Sedgwick ; both deserving their honors, both ex- 
hibiting examples of excellence, which must have a salutary effect on the 
minds of American ladies. How different the character of those females 
which in our Republic are receiving the immortality which art can bestow, 
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compared with those which have been celebrated in tae annals of the Brit- 
ish court! 

We ought to say more of the engravings — but the difficulty is to describe 
them. What written language ever conveyed a just idea of a beautiful 
painting or engraving ? We could say that Durand had executed many of 
these, and in his best style, which, whoever is familiar with, will under- 
stand must be almost perfect. And Kelley, in the same style of line en- 
graving, has done two or three, which are very fine. Then there are seve- 
ral by Longacre, among the best in the Gallery, and Prud’homme, and 
Dodson, and Forrest, and Mann, each have contributed to the beauty and 
worth of a work which Americans should be proud to encourage. 


Poems anp Musicay Compositions ror THE PiANno-Forte. By Benja- 
min L. Oliver. Boston. 


There are thirteen pieces with music arranged, in this neat looking volume: 
with one or two exceptions the music and songs are original. Some of the 
airs are exquisitely beautiful—we would‘particularly commend ‘ The Sweet 
Briar,’ and ‘ The Mocking Bird.’ The author is well known for his musi- 
cal taste,and the pure tone of sentiment which always pervades his poet- 
ical compositions. He was the author of ‘ Sacred Melodies,’ published some 
time since, and he has another work, of devotional melodies in preperation. 
We have been permitted the favor of inserting one of these in the present 
number of the Magazine. The character of his composition renders the 
work now before us valuable in the domestic circle, where music forms a 
charm in the pleasures of home. There are several pieces marked ‘ Easy 
Lessons,’ which we commend to young piano players, who love short and 
simple pieces. 

The volume contains also an imitation of Strada’s ‘ Nightingale and Har- 
per, which shows much knowledge of the musical art; and ‘Autumn, 
an Elegy ;’ full of pensive thoughts and sadimages. The following plaint 
of regret is among the best stanzas. 


‘Can Spring restore that little band of friends, 
With whom we rov’d in childhood’s opening morn ; 
Thro’ woods, o’er giades, where’er this streamlet bends, 
And where gay flowers its sloping banks adorn ? 


‘ The flowers shall bloom again, the stream still flows— 
The birds shall seek the haunts they knew before; 
But those few friends from whom each joy arose 
With looks affectionate—return no more.’ 


Tue Frayxuin Lisrary or Mopern Literature, is the title of a pe- 
riodical reprint of English works, lately commenced in New York. The 
numbers thus far have been chiefly occupied with novels, among which 
‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ and other celebrated works are found. It isa 
very cheap work, and will doubtless be very popular. 
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Two Years at Sea. Being the Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan Riv- 
er and Van Dieman's Land. During the year 1829, 30, 31. By Jane 
Roberts. Published in Waldie’s Circulating Library. 


Here is a book as plain as a quaker’s dress. Miss Roberts has not in- 
dulged in a single figure or phrase that may be terined imaginative. She 
tells her story as though she were in the ‘ Palace of Truth,’ and through 
the medium of her own mind, her readers are made acquainted with all she 
saw, and thought, and felt, in a manner almost as distinct as personal per- 
ception. In this simplicity and straight-forward deaiing with her subject 
she is inimitable ; or rather she is a pattern to be imitated. Descriptions 
of the kind here attempted are rare froma female pen. Our country-wo- 
man, Mrs. Morrell, has given us her experience of life at Sea, and a very 
clever and interesting work itis. Jane Roberts does not write su fluently 
as her sister adventurer, but there is a mystery in this reserve, which holds 
the reader's attention ; we are sure she feels much more than she discloses. 
We think, if‘ Jenny Deans’ had written her own memoir, the style would 
have been much like this transcript of her namesake's wande:ings. The 
calin clear judgment displayed by Miss Roberts, her kind and constant con- 
cern for the happiness of others, the pure principle and humble piety, and 
the evidently deep yet subdued feelings which she is cherishing, often 
brought to our minds the heroine of Scott. N. Holland has always been to 
us a word signifying degradation and misery ; and this work is not one to 
remove the impression. ‘The poor emigrants at Swan River, what a sad pic- 
ture, or reality rather, of their situation has Miss Roberts given! We will 
not dwell on it; let us just cull a few flowers from her homeward path. 
She has reached the Island of Timor, and at Copang, the capital, inhabited 
by Malays and Chinese—she remarks : 


‘ When the captain first went on shore, he was struck with the appear- 
ance of a plain, neat building, different from all those by which it was sur- 
rounded. He entered, and found it a place of Christian worship, in which 
a religious service was at the time being performed. He waited till it was 
over, and then introduced himself to the pastor of tle flock, who spoke 
English extremely well. This small church contained a fine-toned finger- 
organ, which, we may naturally suppose, greatly surprised him, but not so 
much so as the manner in which the pastor sat down and played, perforim- 
ing not only with the greatest skill, but composing almust at pleasure. A 
sacred piece, of his own, on the ‘ Resurrection,’ the captain considered 
wonderful. We were not of the party, and when we visited the building, 
there was no one there. We afterwaids found there were also two piano- 
fortes in Copang; so that this wretched-looking place was not quite su con- 
temptible as we had at first imagined. 

‘On the 6th, the governor’s nephew came on board, to see and examine 
the ship: from being a person of consequence, he probably considered it 
right todo so. He had been educated in England, was dressed perfectly 

er the English fashion, and spoke the language fluently and well. He 
informed us that his father was Dutch, and his mother French, and that he 
had a sister, who was a most extraordinary musical genius. She was so 
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passionately fond of music, that his father spared no expense to gratify and 
indulge her taste, and had, at different times, sent to England for two 
piano-fortes, and a first rate finger-organ ; but she died quite young. We 
immediately inferred that the instruments which had been seen in the 
town were this poor girl’s, and had been distributed at her death. We did 
not, however, make any further inquiry, nur did he say any more on the 
subject. He alsu was fond of music; but, whatever was the theme of his 
conversation, it usually terminated by an observation on, or reference to, 
the superior and wonderful abilities of his departed sister.’ 


‘ The captain invited the governor’s secretary and his son, with the Chris- 
tian pastor, to dine on board, and they came at the appointed hour. The 
secretary way a short dark man, with a most benevolent countenance ; his 
son, a youth of twelve years of age, wasa genteel French boy; and the 
pastor was a tall thin man, with a remarkably fair, but most animated 
countenance. 

‘We were much pleased and a little surprised at the very marked attention 
and respect the secretary paid the pastor; indeed, so entirely did he seem 
to think that his was the cause of the first importance, that he evidently 
yielded all claim to conversition, sitting, like ourselves, an attentive lis- 
tener to the different topics discused relative to the beginning and progress 
of Christianity in Copang. Tous, all was new, and replete with interest, but 
to him, in constant intercourse with the pastor, it was otherwise; he, 
therefore, showed himself truly amiable by his attention, and his varying 
countenance plainly indicated that he felt the pathos of his friend’s nar- 
rative. 

‘The pastor spoke English tolerably well, with just enough of hesitation 
to render it more interesting, appearing occasionally to be seeking for the 
best phrase to express his meaning. He had several kinds of schools, in 
which both old and young were taught; his wife, he said, devoted herself 
as muchas possible to them; indeed, their only pleasure and happiness 
seemed to be the improvement of their Christian flock. It is sometimes 
thought that the energies of the mind wear out the body; and, ceriainly, 
we all agreed, that the pastor of Copang was the thinnest person we ever 
saw. 

‘ He told us that Christianity had been planted in Timor by his predeces- 
sor, who, being very ill, and not expecting to live, he sent for him from a 
neighboring island, (Rottee ) and entreated of him, as his last request, to 
come and reside at Copang as soon as he was no more. He pleaded, in 
behalf of his Christian converts, that they were sincere, but in a much less 
advanced state of religion than those of Rottee, and thatthey would, for a 
time, require more zeal and attention. On his friend’s death, therefore he 
came and resided at Copang, where he had been several years, but occa- 
sionally visited his former converts. 

‘Among the various stories related by him, that which struck me the 
most forcibly was the following: ‘ A very old man and woman had lon 
sought to be made Christians, but he did not like to receive them into the 
church by baptism, till they had, by a new course of life, evinced the sin- 
cerity of their intentions; which was arule he had made and had always 
pursued. At length, being fully satisfied of their faith and zeal, he appoint- 
ed a day for them to appear at the baptismal font. The little church of 
Copang was crowded by spectators, outside as well as in, and the aged cou- 
ple tremblingly approached, laden, it is true, with years, but as children in 
newness of life and conversation. When he came to that part ef the ser- 
vice where a name was to be given them, there was a pause; they were 
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unprepared, and tears (the pastor’s own words) streamed down their cheeks. 
After a moment’s reflection, he called the man Simeon, applying to him 
that beautiful ejaculation, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ 

‘To the woman-he gave the name of Anna—of that Anna who served the 
Lord day and night, and ‘ who spake of Jesus to all who looked for redemp- 
tion in Jerusalem.’ He explained to her how she might in like manner 
devote the remainder of her days in speaking of Jesus as the only Saviour 
and Redeemer. 

‘ After this story, several attempts were made to bring the secretary for- 
ward, by asking him questions relative to the interior of the island, its pro- 
duce, capabilities, &c., but it was all in vain, for the conversation turned, 
to the one great and, with them, the most important and paramount concern 
of life. 

‘ Had all the kingdoms of the world, with all their glory, been within the 
grasp of this pious man, his countenance could not have beamed with more 
pleasure than when he told his simple tale of the conversion of the heath- 
en ; thus plainly evincing that pure intentions, followed by a moderate de- 

ree of success, are all that is necessary for the attainment of the highest 


egree of earthly happiness.’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Marsh §& Capen. Boston. 


The Necessity of Popular Education, as a National Object; with hints- 
on the treatment of Criminals, and observations on Homicidal Insanity. 
By James Simpson. 1 vol. 


Key & Biddle. Philadelphia. 
Poems, By Mrs. Sigourney. 


G. Dearborn. New York. 


‘ The works of Edmund Burke, in three volumes, with engravings. 
The following works are in a course of preparation, and are to be inclu- 
ded in the Library of Standard Literature. 
The complete works of Henry Makenzie. 
The works of Lady Mary Montague. 
The Life and Works of Crabbe. 


The Harpers. New York. 
Recollections of a Housekeeper. By Mrs. Clarissa Packard. 
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How beauteous are the feet of him, 
The messenger of truth and grace, . 
Who, on thy mountain heights sublime, 

Proclaims the ransom of thy race! 
Whose tidings speak of peace and rest, 

And grace to thy dispers’d remains ; 
Who saith to thee, in accents bless’d, 

“Thy holy God, O Sion, reigns.” 


O, Zion’s daughter, now again, 
Thy beautiful attire assume ; 
Henceforth profane, unholy men 
No more within thy walls shall come. 
Ye ruins of J erusalem, 
Break forth; in hymns each voice employ ; 


The Lord your outcasts will redeem, 
And bring them home, with shouts of joy. 


PIA. | CRESCENDO. FORTE. ~ 
The Lord thy captives will redeem, a bring them back with 
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The following is taken from a volume of ‘ Sacred Melodies for the Piano-Forte,’ by B. L. Oliver, in press, not yct published. 


No. 13. 
si AWAKE! AWAKE! PUT ON THY STRENGTH. 
spiel See Isaiah Chap. 52. 
CON SPIRITO. = 
“A - wake! a-wake! put on_ thy strength, O Zi--on, peo-ple of ~ the Lord. 
Thy day of ran-som comes at length, Whenall thy tribes shall be re - - - stor’d. 
A -- rise from dust, . Je--ru-sa-lem! Thy neck from ser - vile bond - - age free. 
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